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CORRESPONDENCE. These cases are the more shocking as it seems 
Tue death of Judge Stery has saddened many | impossible to bec po any motive ~ be the 
a a h indebted to his cordiql | P™SOMeT oF to any other person for so shoe ing a 
hearts were muca indenter a rai crime. An unseen hand scattered the ingredients 
recommendation, for the successfui establishment | of death in the ordinary food of the unhappy vie- 
of the Living Age in this city, and hope to be able tims. No taste or odor told of its presence, and 
to dedicate some pages of a tuture number to his |" Suspicion was excited of unnatural death in 
memorv. the case of the female. It was not until the crime 
ate . ; | Was repeated that any inquiry or examination was 
Smith’s Weekly Volume makes its regular ap- | made. " 
pearance, with reprints of good and readable books.| It is a frightful reflection, yet one that is un- 
The jast number begins a work by Miss Mitford. benperend foreed on the mind by —_ cases, that 
sa t : the crime of poisoning is fearfully on the increase, 
Wiley § Putnam's Library of Choice Reading, land that a ote are wholly unaware of the real 
No. 23, is the second part of the Essays of Elia.|extent and magnitude of the danger. Mrs. 
The very beau ideal of light reading. |Graham was attended by an apothecary and a 
‘ | physician, both skilful and experienced men ; it is 
lalmost certain that two distinct doses of arsenic 
the increase in England. We copy an article| were administered to her. All her symptoms 
from the Britannia, but cannot conceive how that | Were those that indicated the presence of the 
paper can entertain the doubt it expresses at the | deadly poison, vet she was committed to her grave 
. without the slightest suspicion of the real cause of 
close of the fifth paragraph : as A hy congglipcgy “pangs arf nck 
death. Who can say, then, how many persons 
are thus cut off by the most agonizing of all tor- 
A remarkable case of poisoning has recently | ments, without discovery of crime or criminal? 
been tried at Carlisle. A man in a respectable | Who can tell how many poisoners walk abroad, 
station of life was indicted for the murder of his| revelling in the fruits of their enormities, in the 
wife and his father by administering to them | enjoyment of respectable character? Had ‘Tawell 
arsenic. Several circumstances tended to fix sus-| used arsenic instead of prussic acid, he might 
picion on him, but as they admitted of explanation, | probably at this time have been an esteemed mem- 
and no decisive proofs of guilt could be adduced, | ber of the Society of Friends. 
he was acquitted on both charges. It is remarkable that persons who employ poison 
The proceedings on the trials, however, con-|are usually those who have a reputation for 
clusively established this fact—that the two de-| humanity, who would shudder at the flow of 
ceased persons had met their death by arsenic, | blood, or tremble to use any murderous weapons. 
though the criminal escaped detection. ‘They died |The employment of poison does not shock their 
in great agony, the sufferings of the female being | sensibility. They scatter arsenic in drinks, or 
protracted over three days, during the whole of |even food, as they would salt, and it is even 
which time she suffered agonies such as, in her} doubtful if they attach any idea of guilt to so 
own expressive words, no tongue could tell. It} simple an act. 
seemed that a fire was kindled in her stomach,| It is disgraceful to our criminal jurisprudence 
which consumed her, and allowed of no repose! that no remedy should be canvassed or thought of 
from the burning torment. for an evil of such enormous magnitude. It will 
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certainly increase so long as pennyworths of 
arsenic can be bought with as much facility as so 
much sugar or pepper. Every case that remains 
undetected will act as a stimulus and temptation to 
crime by the promise of impunity it affords. ‘The 
first step taken should be to wholly prohibit the 
retail sale of deadly poisons. The inconvenience 
would be trifling. Other means would be found 
for the destruction of rats, and, perhaps, chemical 
ingenuity might even discover a substitute for 
oxalic acid in the cleaning of boot-tops. But, 
whatever annoyance the prohibition might occa- 
sion, We are quite sure that it would be as nothing 
in the balance compared with that frightful saeri- 
fice of human life, and that temptation to desperate 
iniquity, of which the present unrestricted sale of 
poisons is the souree—tempting children to murder 
their parents, and parents their children ; wives 
their husbands, and husbands their wives. A list 
of the crimes committed during the last five years 
by use of arsenic would exhibit a calendar without 
parallel for enormous wickedness in all the annals 
of crime. 


The California Question has arisen since those 
of Texas and Oregon, but will probably be settled 
at the same time. ‘The following speculations of 
the Albany Argus will show that it is somewhat 
complex : 


THE MORTGAGE ON CALIFORNIA—CONDITION OF THE 
MEXICAN FINANCES—A GUARANTY OF PEACE. 
A very interesting, we may rather say important 
translation, appears in the Washington Union in 
the shape of a report of Rosa, the present Minister 


of Finance, which he made while a member of 
congress in the year 1844, when it was proposed 
to borrow $10,000,000 for the then contemplated 


invasion of Texas. This report seems to have lain 
buried among the mass of congressional documents, 
until the present excitement in Mexico called it 
more fully to the light. It is now published in a 
Mexican paper called the Amigo del Pueblo, that 





is **afriend of the People,’’ to be used as a politi- | 
cal weapon in the canvass, against the existing 
administration. 

Mexico is clearly in a condition of hopeless in- 
solvency. The debt due to foreigners alone 
(mostly in England) amounts to FirTY MILLIONS 
of dollars. How large the domestic debt is, we 
have no means of telling, but that it must be con- 
siderable is more than probable—for it is the prac- 
tice of all governments to exhaust borrowing at 
home, before they seek loans abroad. Under these 
circumstances if TEN MILLIONS is added for the do- 
mestic debt, we shall probably fall short of the 
mark. Of the foreign debt, the report says, 
** Twenty millions begin to be payable on the Ist 
of October, 1847,”’ or in two years from the pres- 
ent time. We come now to the kernel of the re- 
port. We refer to the mortgage to the English 
bond-holders of the publie domain in California 
and other provinces of Mexico. The report says 
‘* for the payment of the TweNTY MILLIONS and its 
interest, one hundred millions of acres in Califor- 
nia, Chihuahua, Sonora, New-Mexico and Texas, 
equal to one sixth of all the territory, claimed by 
the Republic, are mortgaged.” 

The land thus covered amounts to an area three 
times as large as the state of New York or 
138,000 square miles. 

Some months since we alluded to the designs | 
of England upon California, and then remarked 
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that we believed England hoped eventually to get 
this noble province through the claims of its capi- 
talists on Mexico, and we then added that we be- 
lieved that California was mortgaged to English 
landholders. For this remark, the Argus was 
soundly rated by the whig papers, who intimated 
that there was not a particle of evidence that Cali- 
fornia was mortgaged. But these developments 
in Mr. Rosa’s report sustain every assertion we 
then made. 

In the course of two years, the foreign debt 
begins to fall due. Does any one believe that 
Mexico can pay those instalments? In truth the 
conviction is universal that there is not the remot- 
est probability of such an event, but as the bond- 
holders hold a specific lien on California and other 
provinces by the solemn and voluntary grant of 
the Mexican government, this security affords a 
fair chance of re-payment. Though they cannot 
foreclose in a court of law, and thus obtain instant 
possession, the English government can very 
naturally negotiate for an absolute cession of Cali 
fornia, offering to assume the twenty millions of 
debt due thereon by Mexico. This bargain might 
be mutually advantageous to both parties. Eng- 
land gets a fine province and a position on the 
Pacific ocean that she has long coveted, and 
Mexico gets rid of nearly half of her foreign debt. 
We do not insist that this transfer will ever be 
made, as the United States, now the controlling 
power on the American continent, will have a 
word to say before that transfer is consummated. 

By many, it is supposed that Mexico will be 
instigated by England to declare war against the 
United States, yet it seems to us that the specific 
liens which English bondholders have obtained 
over the Mexican provinces of ‘* California, Sono- 
ra, Chihuahua and New-Mexico,’’ must induce 
them, by the weightiest pecuniary considerations, 
to advise Mexico from proceeding to the hazardous 
extreme of war. For in that event, as these prov- 
inees lay on the Terian frontier, it is probable that 
every one of those provinces will be taken and per- 
manently held by the United States, and thus at one 
fell swoop, away goes all the security they now 
hold of getting a dollar of the money they have 
loaned to Mexico. 

The recent tone of the English papers confirms 
these positions. They freely allude to the insanity 
of Mexico’s trying to wage a war against our 
powerful republic, and that she will probably be 
shorn of other provinces than Texas, in case she 
ventures upon that declaration. It is also to be 
remembered that Mexican bonds, under the war 
news, at once went stil! farther down in the Eng- 
lish market, though before these only rated at 30 
cents on the dollar loaned. 

It has seemed to us that the tenor of the recent 
intelligence from abroad, indicates that Mexico 
will not receive any aid whatever from England 
in her warlike efforts against the United States, 
and we might even say that the commanding in- 
terests of English capitalists may compel Great 
Britain to use all her influenee to keep Mexico at 
peace with our republic, for thus only can English 
bondholders have the remotest probability of ever 
getting a dollar of the millions and millions which 
have been advanced from time to time, to the 
Mexican government. 

At the present day, commercial chains have be- 


‘come the strongest guaranties of peace, and we 


have the hope that we shall see that they are not 
powerless over even the excitable and semi-civil- 
ized Mexicans. 
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J HNNY DARBYSHIRE, A PRIMITIVE QUAKER. 


BY WILLIAM HOWITT. 


Ir must have been remarked by the readers of 
“The Nooks of the World,” in Tait’s Magazine, 
and in my “ Rural Life of England,’’ that the 
ae of the Midland Counties, particularly of 

Yerbyshire and Nottinghamshire, have a singular 
practice of calling almost everybody by diminu- 
tives of their Christian names, and seldom the 
plain, plump diminution of Tom, Jack, Jem, but 
Tommy, Jacky, Jemmy, and so on, generally 
ornamented with the prefix of Old, a word which 
in such use does not in the least denote age, for it 
is applied to youth, both in men and animals too, 
just as much as to age, and indicates only a fa- 
miliar mode of expression. 

Thinking it as well to notice this peculiarity as 
belonging to the people from amongst whom these 
sketches are drawn before | introduced another 
character with such an appellation, I will now also 
preface the introduction of Johnny Darbyshire 
with a few other remarks which may give a clear 
idea of his character, and of similar ones as we go 
along. 

I have repeatedly alluded to and explained the 
perfect freedom of life, and the other concurring 
causes which go to produce such an extraordinary 
variety of character, and of most eccentric charac- 


ter, in the rural nooks of England. In this truly | 


yatriarchal life the heads of families by their un- 
fimited sway acquire often a most unlimited author- 
ity. They have no law but their own will, in the 
house, and searcely any out of it. ‘They, there- 
fore, grow often not only most eccentric, but most 
wilful, arbitrary, overbearing, and humorsome. 
Of this class Savant Darbyshire is a complete 
specimen. 

John Darbyshire, or, according to the regular 


custom of the country—Johnny Darbyshire, was a | 


farmer living in one of the most obscure parts of 
the country, on the borders of the Peak of Derby- 
shire. His fathers before him had occupied the 
same farm for generations ; and as they had been 
Quakers from the days of George Fox, who 
preached there and converted them, Johnny also 
was a Quaker. That is, he was, as many others 
were, and no doubt are, habitually a Quaker. He 
was a Quaker in dress, in language, in attendance 
of their meetings, and, above all, in the unmitigated 
contempt which he felt and expressed for every- 
thing like fashion, for the practices of the world, 
for the church, and for music and amusements. 
There never was a man, from the first to the pres- 
ent day of the society, who so thoroughly em- 
bodied and exhibited that quality attributed to the 
Quaker, in the rhyming nursery alphabet,—‘* Q 
was a Quaker, and would not bow down.”’ 

No, Johnny Darbyshire would not have bowed 
down to any mortal power. He would have 
marched into the presence of the king with his hat 
on, and would have addressed him with just the 
same unembarrassed freedom as ‘‘ The old chap 
out of the West Countrie’’ is made to do in the 
song. As to any of the more humble and con- 
ceding qualities usually attributed to the peaceful 
Quaker, Johnny had not an atom of those about 
him. Never was there a more pig-headed, arbi- 
trary, positive, pugnacious fellow. He would 
argue anybody out of their opinions by the hour ; 
he would ‘ threep them down,’’ as he called it, 
that is, point blank and with a loud voice insist on 
his own possession of the rizht, and of the sound 
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common sense of the matter; and if he could not 
convince them, would at least confound them with 
his obstreperous din and violence of action. That 
was what he called clearing the field, and not leav- 
ing his antagonist a leg to stand on. Having thus 
fairly overwhelmed, dumfoundered, and tired out 
some one with his noise, he would go off in tri- 
umph, and say to the bystanders as he went— 
** There, lads, you see he hadn’t a word to say 
for himself ;*’ and truly a clever fellow must he 
have heen who could have got a word in edge- 
ways when Johnny had once fairly got his steam 
up, and was shrieking and storming like a cat-o’- 
mountain. 

Yet had anybody told Johnny that he was no 
Quaker, he would have “ threeped them down” 
that they did not know what a Quaker meant. 
What! were not his father, and his grandfather, 
and his great-grandfather before him all Quakers ? 
| Was not he born in the society, brought up in it? 

Hadn't he attended first-day, week-day, prepara- 
itive, monthly, quarterly, and sometimes yearly 
;meetings too, all his life? Had not he regularly 
and handsomely subscribed to the monthly, and the 

national, and the Ackworth school stocks? Tad 
he not been on all sorts of appointments ; to visit 
/new members, new comers into thé meeting ; to 
| warn disorderly walkers; nay, had he not sate 
}even on committees in London at yearly meetings ; 
Had he not received and travelled with ministers 
| when they came on religious visits into these 
|partst Had he not taken them in his tax-cart to 
ithe next place, and been once upset in a deep and 
dirty lane with a weighty ministering friend, and 
dislocated his collar-bone? 

What! He not a Quaker! Was George Fox 
one, did they think ; or William Penn, or Robert 
Barelay, indeed! 

Johnny Darbyshire was a Quaker. He had the 
dress, and address, and all the outward testimonies 
and marks of a Quaker; nay, he was more ; he 
was an overseer of the meeting, and broke up the 
meetings. Yes, and he would have them to know 
that he executed his office well. Ay, well indeed ; 
without clock to look at, or without pulling out his 
watch, or being within hearing of any bell, or any 
other thing that could guide him, he would sit on 
the front seat of his meeting where not a word 
was spoken, exactly for an hour and three quarters 
to a minute, and then break it up by shaking hands 
with the Friend who sate next to him. Was not 
that an evidence of a religious tact and practice! 
And had not the Friends once, when he was away, 
just like people in a ship which had lost both rad- 
der and compass, gone drifting in unconsciousness 
from ten in the morning till three in the afternoon, 
and would not then have known that it was time 
to break up the meeting, but that somebody’s ser- 
vant was sent to see what had happened, and why 
they did not come home to dinner ? 

Johnny could see a sleeper as soon as any, were 
he ensconced in the remotest and obseurest corner 
of the meeting, and let him hold up his head and 
sleep as cleverly as he might from long habit. 
And did not he once give a most notable piece of 
advice to a rich Friend who was a shocking sleep- 
er’ Was not this Friend very ill, and didn't 
Johnny ge to see him; and didn’t he, when the 
Friend complained that he could get no sleep, and 
that not all the physic, the strongest opium even 
of the doctor’s shop, could make him,—did n’t 
Johnny Darbyshire say right slap-bang out, which 
not another of the plainest-spoken Friends dare 
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have done to a rich man like that—‘‘ Stuff and 
nonsense ; and a fig for opium and doctor’s stuff— 
send, man, send for the meeting-house bench, and 
lie thee down on that, and I'll be bound thou ‘It 
sleep like one of the seven sleepers.”’ 

Undoubtedly Johnny was a Quaker; a right 
slap dash Quaker of the old Foxite school ; and 
had anybody come smiling to him in the hope of 
getting anything out of him, he weuld have said 
to him as George Fox said to Colonel Hackett, 
‘* Beware of hypocrisy and a rotten heart !’’ True, 
had you questioned him as to his particular reli- 
gious doctrines or articles of faith, he would not 
have been very clear, or very ready to give you any 
explanation at all, for the very best of reasons—he 
Was not so superstitious as to have acreed. A 
creed! that was a rag of the old woman of Baby- 
lon. No, if you wanted to know all about doc- 
trines and disputations, why, you might look into 
Barclay’s Apology. ‘There was a book big 
enough for you, he should think. For himself, 
like most of his cloth, he would confine himself to 
his feelings. He would employ a variety of 
choice and unique phrases ; such as—‘‘ If a man 
want to know what religion is, he must not go 
running after parsons, and bishops, and all that 
sort of man-made ministers, blind leaders of the 
blind, who can talk by the hour, but about what 
neither man, woman, nor child, for the life of 
them, can tell, except when they come for their 
tithes, or their Easter dues, and then they speak 
plain enough with a vengeance. One of these 
Common-Prayer priests,’’ said he, ‘* once came 
to advise me about the lawfulness of paying 
church-rates, and instead of walking into my par- 
lor, he walked through the next door, and nearly 
broke his neck, into the cellar. A terrible stra- 
mash of a lumber, and a plunging and a groaning 
we heard somewhere ; and rushing cut, lo and 
behold! it was no other than Diggory Dyson, the 
parish priest, who had gone headlong to the bot- 
tom of the cellar steps, and had he not eut his 
temples against the brass tap of a beer-barrel and 
bled freely, he might have died on the spot. And 
that was a man set up to guide the multitude! 
Had he been only led and guided by the Spirit of 
God, as a true minister should be, he would never 
have gone neck-foremost down my cellar steps. 
That ’s your blind leader of the blind !”’ 

But if Johnny Darbyshire thought the ‘‘ Com- 
mon-Prayer priests’’ obscure, they must have 
thought him seven-fold so. Instead of doctrines 
and such pagan things, he talked solemnly of 
** centring down ;’’ ** being renewedly made sensi- 
ble ;’’ “‘ having his mind drawn to this and that 
thing ;” ** feeling himself dipped into deep bap- 
tism ;’’ ** feeling a sense of duty ;’’ and of * see- 
ing, or not seeing his way clear’’ into this or that 

But his master phrase was “ living near 


JOHNNY DARBYSHIRE, 


matter. 
to the truth;’’ and often, when other people 
thought him particularly provoking and insulting, 
it was only ‘* because he hated a lie and the father 
of lies.” Johnny thought that he lived so near to 
the truth, that you would have thought Truth was 
his next-door neighbor, or his lodger, and not 
living down at the bottom of her well as she long 
has been. 

Truly was that religious world in which Johnny 
Darbyshire lived, a most singular one. In that 
part of the country, George Fox had been partic- 
ulariy zealous and well received. A simple coun- 
trv people was just the people to be affected by 
his warm eloquence and strong manly sense. He 
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settled many meetings there, which, however, 
William Penn may be said to have unsettled by 
his planting of Pennsylvania. These Friends 
flocked over thither with, or after him, and left a 
mere remnant behind them. This remnant, and 
it was like the remnant in a draper’s shop, a 
very old-fashioned one, continued still to keep up 
their meetings, and carry on their affairs as stead- 
ily and gravely as Fox and his contemporaries 
did, if not so extensively and successfully. They 
had a meeting at Codnor Breach, at Monny-Ash 
in the Peak, at Pentridge, at Toad-hole Furnace, 
at Chesterfield, &c. Most of these places were 
thoroughly country places, some of them standing 
nearly alone in the distant fields; and the few 
members belonging to them might be seen on 
Sundays, mounted on strong horses, a man and 
his wife often on one, on saddle and pillion, or in 
strong tax-carts ; and others, generally the young, 
proceeding on foot, over fields and through woods, 
to these meetings. They were truly an old- 
world race, clad in very old-world garments. Ar- 
rived at their meeting, they sat generally an hour 
and three quarters in profound silence, for none 
of them had a minister in them, and then returned 
again. in winter they generally had a good fire 
in a chamber, and sat comfortably round it. 

Once a month, they jogged off in similar style 
to one of these meetings in particular, to what 
they called their monthly meeting, where they 
paid in their subscriptions for the poor, and other 
needs of the society, and read over and made an- 
swers to a set of queries on the moral and reli- 
gious state of their meetings. One would have 


thought that this business must be so very small 
that it would be readily despatched, but not so. 


Small enough, Heaven knows! it was; but then 
they made a religious duty of its transaction, and 
went through it as solemnly and deliberately asif 
the very salvation of the kingdom depended on it. 
Oh what a mighty balancing of straws was 
there! In answering the query, whether their 
meetings were pretty regularly kept up and at- 
tended, though perhaps there was but half-a-dozen 
members to one meeting, yet would it be weighed 
and weighed again whether the phrase should be, 
that it was ‘* pretty well attended,”’ or ‘ indif- 
ferently attended,”’ or ‘* attended, with some ex- 
ceptions.”” This stupendous business having, 
however, at length been got through, then all the 
men adjourned to the room where the women had, 
for the time, been just as laboriously and gravely 
engaged ; and a table was soon spread by a person 
agreed with, with a good substantial dinner of 
roast-beef and plum-pudding ; and the good peo- 
ple grew right sociable, chatty, and even merry 
in their way ; while, all the time in the adjoining 
stable, or, as in one case, in the stable under 
them, their steeds, often rough, wild creatures, 
thrust, perhaps, twenty into a stable without di- 
viding stalls, were kicking, squealing, and rioting 
in a manner that obliged some of the good people 
occasionally to rise from their dinners, and en- 
deavor to diffuse a little of their own quietness 
among them. Or, in summer, their horses would 
be all loose in the grave-yard before the meeting, 
rearing, kicking, and screaming in a most furious 
manner; which, however, only rarely seemed to 
disturb the meditations of their masters and mis- 
tresses. 

And to these monthly meetings over what long 
and dreary roads, on what dreadfully wet and 
wintry days, through what mud and water, did 
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these simple and pious creatures, wrapped in 
great-coats and thick cloaks, and defended with 
oil-skin hoods travel all their lives long! Nota 
soul was more punctual in attendance than Johnny 
Darbyshire. He was a little man, wearing a 
Quaker suit of drab, his coat long, his hat not 
cocked but slouched, and his boots well worn and 
well greased. 

Peaceful as he sate in these meetings, yet out 
of them, as | have remarked, he was a very Tar- 
tar, and he often set himself to execute what he 
deemed justice in a very dogged and original 
style. We may, as a specimen, take this in- 
stance. On his way to his regular meeting he 
had to pass through a toll-bar; and being on Sun- 
days exempt by law from paying at it, it may be 
supposed that the bar-keeper did not fling open 
the gate often with the best grace. One Sunday 
evening, however, Johnny Darbyshire had, from 
some cause or other, stayed late with his friends 
after afternoon meeting. When he passed through 


while be coming back homewards again. And 
he was quite right. Just as he was about to put 
out his candle, there was a cry of ‘*Gate.’’ He 
descended, and behold the Quaker once more pre- 
sented himself. 

‘*It really és past twelve, thou says?”’ 

**Umph !” grunted the fellow. 

** Then, of course, I have nothing more to pay. 
I would not, however, advise thee to go to bed 
to-night, for it is so particularly fine that I pro- 
|pose to enjoy it by riding to and fro here a few 
| hours.”’ 
| The fellow, who now saw Johnny Darby- 
\shire’s full drift, exclaimed, ‘‘ Here, for God’s 
| sake, sir, take your money back, and let me get a 
| wink of sleep.” 

But Johnny refused to receive the money, ob- 
Serving, ‘If it was after twelve, then the money 
is justly thine; but I advise thee another time 
/not to be doo exact,’’ and with that he rode off. 
Such was his shrewd, restless, domineering 





the toll-gate he gave his usual nod to the keeper, | character, that his old friend, the neighboring 
and was passing on; but the man cailed out to) miller, a shrewd fellow too, thought there must 
demand the toll, declaring that it was no longer | be something in Quakerism which contributed to 
Sunday night, but Monday morning, being past this, and was therefore anxious to attend their 





twelve o'clock. 


meetings, and see what it was. How great, how- 


** Nay, friend, thou art wrong,”’ said Johnny,|ever, was his astonishment, on accompanying 
pulling out his watch: ‘‘ see, it yet wants a quar-| Johnny, to find about half a dozen people all sit- 


ter.”’ 


ting with their hats on for a couple of hours in 


‘* No, I tell you,”’ replied the keeper, gruffly, | profound silence ; except a few shufilings of feet, 


‘it is past twelve. Look, there is my clock.” 

‘** Ay, friend, but thy clock like thyself does n’t 
speak the truth. Like its master, it is a little too 
hasty. I assure thee my watch is right, for I 
just now compared it by the steeple-house clock 
in the town.” 

‘** IT tell you,’’ replied the keeper, angrily, ** I’ve 
nothing to do with your watch: I go by my 
clock, and there it is.”’ 

** Well, 1 think thou art too exact with me, my 
friend.” 

** Will you pay me or not?’ roared the keep- 
er; ‘‘ you go through often enough in the devil’s 
name without paying.”’ 

‘*Geatly, gently, my friend,”’ replied Johnny ; 
‘*there is the money: and it’s really after twelve 
o’clock, thou says?”’ 

** To be sure.” 

‘* Well, very well: then for the next twenty- 
four hours I can go through again without pay- 
ing?” 

‘** To be sure ; everybody knows that.” 

** Very well, then I now bid thee farewell.’’ 
And with that, Johnny Darbyshire jogged on. 
The gate-keeper chuckling at having at last ex- 
torted a double toll from the shrewd Quaker, went 
to bed, not on that quiet road expecting farther 
disturbance till towards daylight; but, just as he 
was about to pop into bed, he heard some one 
tide up and ery, ‘* Gate !”’ 

Internally cursing the late traveller, he threw 
on his things and descended to open the gate, 
when he was astonished to see the Quaker re- 
turned. 

** Thou says it really is past twelve, friend ?”’ 

** To be sure.”’ 

“Then open the gate: I have occasion to ride 
back again.’’ 

The gate flew open, Johnny Darbyshire trotted 
back towards the town, and the man, with double 
curses in his mind, returned up stairs. This time 


,and blowing of noses ; and then all start up, shake 
|hands, and hurry off. 
| ‘Why, Master Darbyshire,’’ said the dry old 
miller; *‘ how is this? Do you sit without par- 
/son or clerk, and expect to learn religion by look- 
‘ing at your shoe toes? By Leddy! this warn’t 
|th’ way George Fox went on. He was a very 
talking man, or he wouldna ha’ got such a heap 
of folks together, as he did. You've clearly 
|gotten o’ th’ wrong side o’ th’ post, Johnny, 
depend on’t; an’ | dunna wonder now that you ’ve 
dwindled awee so.” 
| But if Johnny was as still as a fish at the 
| Quaker meetings, he had enough to say at home, 
jand at the parish meetings. He had such a spice 
of the tyrant in him, that he could not even enter- 
jtain the idea of marrying, without it must be a 
sort of shift for the mastery. He therefore, not 
only cast his eye on one of the most high-spirited 
;women that he knew in his own society, but ac- 
jtually one on the largest scale of physical dimen- 
\sions. If he had one hero of his admiration more 
\than another, it was a little dwarf at Mansfield, 
who used to wear a soldier's jacket, and who had 
‘taken it into his head to marry a very tall wo- 
man, whom he had reduced to such perfect sub- 
jection, that he used from time to time to evince 
his mastery, by mounting a round table and mak- 
‘ing the wife walk round it while he belabored her 
lustily with a strap. 

Johnny, having taken his resolve, made no cir- 
cumbendibus in his addresses; but one day, as he 
was alone in the company of the lady, by name 
Lizzy Lorimer—‘* Lizzy,”’ said he, ‘‘ I I] tell thee 
what I have been thinking about. I think thou “d 
make me a very good wife.”’ 

‘* Well,”’ replied Lizzy ; “‘ sure isn’t that ex- 
traordinary ? pe just thinking the very same 
thing.”’ 
| «That ’s right! Well done, my wench—now 
‘that ’s what I call hitting the nail on the head, 





altel 


he was not so sure of exemption from interrup- | like a right sensible woman !’’ cried Johnny, fetch- 
tion, for he expected the Quaker would in a ing her a slap on the shoulder, and laughing 
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heartily. ‘ That’s doing the thing now to some 
tune. I’m for none of your dilly-dally ways. I 
once knew a young fellow that was desperately 
smitten by a young woman, and though he could 
pluck up courage enough to go and see her, he 
could n’t summon courage enough to speak out his 
mind when he got there ; and so he and the dam- 
sel sat opposite one another before the fire. She 
knew well enough all the while—you ’re sharp 
enough, you women—what he was after ; and there 
they sat and sat, and at last he picked up a cin- 
der off the hearth, and looking very foolish, said, 
‘I’ve a good mind to fling a cowk at thee!’ At 
which the brave wench, in great contempt, cried, 
‘I'll soon fling one at thee, if thou art n’t off!’ 
That ’s just as thou ‘d ha’ done, Lizzy, and as I 
should n't,’ said Johnny, gaily, and Jaughing 
more heartily than before. 

That was the sum and substance of Johnny 
Darbyshire’s courtship. All the world said the 
trouble would come afterwards ; but if it did come, 
it was not to Johnny. Never was chanticleer so 
crouse on his own dung-hill, as Johnny Darbyshire 
was in his own house. He was lord and master 
there to a certainty. In doors and out, he shouted, 
hurried, ran to and fro, and made men, maids, and 
Lizzy herself, fly at his approach, as if he had got 
a whole cargo of Mercury's wings, and put them 
on their feet. It was the same in parish affairs 3 
and the fame of Johnny's eloquence at vestries is | 
loud to this day. On one occasion there was a 
most hot debate on the voting of a church-rate, 
which should embrace a new pulpit. Johnny had | 
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my advice is then to have a cast-iron pulpit, by all 
means, and while you are about it, a cast-iron par- 
son, too. It will do just as well as our neighbor 
Diggory Dyson here, and a plaguy deal cheaper, 
for it will require neither tithes, glebe, Easter- 
dues, nor church-rates !”’ 

Having delivered himself of this remarkable 
oration, to the great amusement of his fellow- 
parishioners, and the equal exasperation of the 
clergyman, Johnny ordered himself to be again 
hoisted into his cart, and rode home in great glory, 
boasting that he had knocked all the wind out of 
the parson, and if he got enough again to preach 
his sermon on Sunday, it would be all. 

It was only on such occasions as these that 
Johnny Darbyshire ever appeared under the church 
roof. Once, on the oceasion of the funeral of an 
old neighbor, which, for a wonder, he attended, he 
presented himself there, but with as little satisfac- 
tion to the clergyman, and less to himself. 

He just marched into the church with his hat 
on, which, being removed by the clergyman’s 
orders, Johnny declared that he had a good mind 
to walk out of that well of a place, and would do 
so only out of respect to his old neighbor. With 
looks of great wrath he seated himself at a good 
distance from the clergyman ; and as this gentle- 
man was proceeding, in none of the clearest tones 
certainly, to read the appropriate service, Johnny 
suddenly shouted out, ‘* Speak up, man, speak up! 
What art mumbling at there, maa’? We canna 
hear what thou says here !”’ 

‘‘ Who is that?’? demanded the clergyman, 


hurt his foot with a stub of wood as he was hurry-| solemnly, and looking much as if he did not clearly 
ing on his men at work in thinning a plantation. | perceive who it was. ‘‘ Who is that who inter- 
It had festered and inflamed his leg to a terrible rupts the service? I will not proceed till he be 





size ; but, spite of that, he ordered out his cart with | 
a bed laid in it, and came up to the door of the 
vestry-room, where he caused himself to be carried | 
in on the bed, and set on the vestry-room floor, not | 
very distant from the clergyman. Here he waited, | 
listening first to one speaker and then avother, till | 
the debate had grown very loud, when he gave a| 
great hem; and all were silent, for every one| 
knew that Johnny was going to speak. 

** Now, I'll tell you what, lads,’’ said Johnny ; | 
** vou ’ve made noise enough to frighten all the 
jackdaws out of the steeple, and there they are fly- | 
ing all about with a pretty cawarring. You ’ve| 
spun a yarn as long as all the posts and rails round | 
my seven acres, and I dunna see as you ’ve yet, 
hedged in so much as th’ owd wise men of Gotham 
did, and that’s a cuckoo. I’ve heard just one} 
sensible word, and that was to recommend a cast- | 
iron pulpit, in preference to a wooden ’un. As to, 
a chureh-rate to repair th’ owd steeple-house, why, | 
my advice is to pull th’ owd thing down, stick and | 
stone, and mend your roads with it. It’s a capi- 
tal heap o’ stone in it, that one must allow—and 
your roads are pestilent bad. Down with the old 
daw-house, I say, and mend th’ roads wi ’t, and, 
set th’ parson here up for a guide-post. Oh! it’s) 
arare un he’d make; for he’s always pointing | 
th’ way to the folks, but I never see that he moves 
one inch himself.”’ 

** Mr. Darbyshire,”’ exclaimed the clergyman, in 
high resentment, ‘‘ that is very uncivil in my pres- 
ence, to say the least of it.”’ 

‘* Civil or uncivil,’’ returned Johnny ; ‘* it ’s the 
truth, lad, and thou can take it just as thou likes. 
I did not come here to bandy compliments ; so I 
may as well be hanged for an old sheep as for a 
lamp—we ’|] not make two mouthfuls of a cherry ; 





removed.”’ 

The beadle approached Johnny, and begged that 
he would withdraw. 

‘* Oh!’ said Johnny, aloud, so as to be heard 
through all the church, ‘1 ‘ll sit i’ th’ poreh. I'd 
much rather. What’s the use sitting here where 
one can hear nothing but a buzzing like a bee in a 
blossom ?”’ 

Johnny accordingly withdrew to the porch, 
where some of his neighbors, hurrying to him 
when the funeral was about to proceed from the 
church to the grave, said, ‘‘ Mr. Darbyshire, what 
have you done? You'll as surely be put into 
th’ spiritual court, as you ’re a living man. You'd 
better ax the parson’s pardon, and as soon as you 
can.”’ 

Accordingly, as soon as the funeral was over, 
and the clergyman was about to withdraw, u 
marched Johnny to him, and said, ‘* What, 
reckon I ’ve affronted thee with bidding thee speak 
up. But thou should speak up, man ; thou should 
— up, or what art perched up aloft there for. 

ut, however, as you scollards are rayther testy, 
I know, in being taken up before folks, 1 mun beg 
thy pardon for ’t’arno.’’* 

*¢ Oh, Mr. Darbyshire,’’ said the clergyman with 
much dignity, ‘* that will not do, I assure you. 
cannot pass over such conduct in such a manner. 
I shall take another course with you.”’ 

** Oh, just as tha’ woot. I've axed thy pardon, 
haven't 1? and if that wanna do, why thou mun 
please thysen !”’ 

Johnny actually appeared very likely to get a 
proper castigation this time ; but, however it was, 
he certainly escaped. The parishioners advised 


* For what I know. 
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the clergyman to take no notice of the offence— 
everybody, they said, knew Johnny, and if he 
called him into the spiritual court, he would be 
just as bold and saucy, and might raise a good deal 
of public scandal. The clergyman, who, unfortu- 
nately, was but like too many country clergymen 
of the time, addicted to a merry glass in the village 
public-house, thought perhaps that this was only 
too likely, and so the matter dropped. 

For twenty years did Johnny Darbyshire thus 
give free scope to tongue and hand in his parish. 
He ruled paramount over wife, children, house, 
servants, parish, and everybody. He made work 
go on like the flying clouds of March ; and at fair 
and market, at meeting and vestry, he had his 
fling and his banter at the expense of his neigh- 
bors, as if the world was all his own, and would | 
never come to an end. But now came an event, | 
arising, as so often is the case, out of the merest| 
trifle, that more than all exhibited the indomitable | 
stiffness and obstinacy of his character. 

Johnny Darbyshire had some fine, rich meadow | 
land, on the banks of the river Derwent, where he| 
took in cattle and horses to graze during the sum-| 
mer. Hither a gentleman had sent a favorite and | 
valuable blood mare to run a few months with her} 
foal. He had stipulated that the greatest care | 
should be taken of both mare and foal, and that no 
one, on any pretence whatever, should mount the! 
former. All this Johnny Darbyshire had most! 
fully promised. ‘* Nay, he was as fond of a good | 
bit of horse-flesh as any man alive, and he would 
use mare and foal just as if they were his own.” 
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And he kept his word, too. Johnny was deaf 
to paying for the mare. He had lost his boy, and 
his summer’s run of the mare and foal ; and that he 
thought enough for a poor man like him, as he 
pleased to call himself. An action was com- 
menced against him, of which he took not the 
slightest notice till it came into court. These 
lawyers, he said, were dear chaps, he “d have 
nothing to do with them. But the lawyers were 
determined to have to do with him, for they ima- 
gined that the Quaker had a deep purse, and they 
longed to be poking their long, jewelled fingers to 
the bottom of it. 

The cause actually came into court at the 
assizes, and the counsel for the plaintiff got up and 
stated the case, offering to call his evidence, but 
first submitted that he could not find that any one 
was retained on behalf of the defendant, and that, 
therefore, he probably meant to suffer the cause to 
go by default. The court inquired whether any 
counsel at the bar was instructed to appear for 
Darbyshire, in the case Shiffnal v. Darbyshire, but 
there was no reply ; and learned gentlemen looked 
at one another, and all shook their learned wigs ; 
and the judge was about to declare that the cause 
was forfeited by the defendant, John Darbyshire, 
by non-appearance at the place of trial, when there 
was seen a bustle near the box of the clerk of the 
court ; there was a hasty plucking off of a large 
hat, which somebody had apparently walked into 
court with on ; and the moment afterwards a short 
man, in a Quaker dress, with his grizzled hair 
hanging in long locks on his shoulders, and 


This assurance, which sounded very well in-| smoothed close down on the forehead, stepped, 
deed, was kept by Johnny, as it proved, much! with a peculiar air of confidence and cunning, up 
more to the letter than the gentleman intended.|to the bar. His tawny, sun-burnt features, and 


To his great astonishment, it was not long before | 
° . . | 
he one day saw Johnny Darbyshire come riding on| 


a little shaggy horse down the village where he} 
. . < ° c | 

lived, leading the foal in a halter. 

He hurried out to inquire the cause of this, too) 
well auguring some sad mischief, when Johnny, | 
shaking his head, said—‘‘ Il] luck, my friend, | 
never comes alone; it’s an old saying, that it | 
never rains but it pours; and so it’s been w ith | 
me. ‘T’ other day I'd a son drowned, as fine a lad 
as ever walked in shoe-leather ; and in hurrying | 
to th’ doctor, how should luck have it, but down! 
comes th’ mare with her foot in a hole, breaks her! 
leg, and was obligated to be killed; and here’s| 
th’ poor innocent foal. It’s a bad job, a very bad 
job; but I’ve the worst ont, and it canna be! 
helped ; 80, prithee, say as little as thou can| 
about it—here ’s the foal, poor, dumb thing, at all 
events.”’ 

‘* But what business,’’ cried the gentleman, en- 
raged, and caring, in his wrath, not a button for 
Johnny Darbyshire’s drowned son, in the exasper- 
ation of his own loss—*‘ but what business had 


small dark eyes, twinkling with an expression of 
much country subtlety, proclaimed him at once a 
character. At once a score of voices murmured— 
*¢ There ’s Johnny Darbyshire himself!’’ 

He glanced, with a quick and peculiar look, at 
the counsel, sitting at their table with their papers 
before them, who, on their part, did not fail to 
return his survey with a stare of mixed wonder 
and amazement. You could see it as plainly as 
possible written on their faces—‘* Who have we 
got here? There is some fun brewing here toa 
certainty.”” 

But Johnny raised his eyes from them to the 
bench, where sat the judge, and sent them rapidly 
thence to the jury-box, where they seemed to rest 
with a considerable satisfaction. 

‘Ts this a witness ?”’ inquired the judge. ‘If 
so, what is he doing there, or why does he appear 
at all, till we know whether the cause is to be de- 
fended ?”’ 

** Ay, Lord Judge, as they call thee, I reckon I 
am a witness, and the best witness too that can be 
had in the case, for I’m the man himself; I’m 


you riding to the doctor, or the devil, on my! John Darbyshire. I did n’t mean to have anything 


mare? Did not I enjoin you, did you not solemnly | 
promise me, that nobody should cross the mare’s 
back ?”’ 

Johnny shook his head. He had indeed prom- 


ised **to use her as his own,’’ and he had done! 


it to some purpose ; but that was little likely to 
throw cold water on the gentleman's fire. It was 
in vain that Johnny tried the pathetic of the drown- | 
ing boy; it was lost on the man who had lost his 
favorite mare, and who declared that he would) 
rather have lost a thousand pounds—a_ hundred | 
was exactly her value—and he vowed all sorts of | 
vengeance and of Jaw. 





to do with these chaps i’ their wigs and gowns, 
with their long, dangling sleeves ; and I dunna yet 
mean to have onything to do wi’’em. But I just 
heard one of ’em tell thee, that this cause was not 
going to be defended ; and that put my monkey 
up, and so, thinks I, I "ll e’en up and tell "em that 
it will be defended though; ay, and I reckon it 
will too; Johnny Darbyshire was never yet afraid 
of the face of any man, or any set of men.” 

‘“<If you are what you say, good man,” said the 
judge, ‘‘ defendant in this case, you had better 
appoint counsel to state it for you.”’ 

‘‘ Nay, nay, Lord Judge, as they call thee— 
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hold a bit ; I know better than that. Catch Johnny 
Darbyshire at flinging his money into a lawyer’s 
bag! No, no. I know them chaps wi’ wigs well 
enough. They ’ve tongues as long as a besom 
steal, and fingers as long to poke after ’em. Nay, 
nay, I don’t get my money so easily as to let them 
scrape it up by armfuls. I’ve worked early and 
late, in heat and cold, for my bit o’ money, and 
long enough too, before these smart chaps had left 
their mother’s apron-strings ; and let them catch a 
coin of it, if they can. No! I know this case 
better than any other man ean, and for why? Be- 
cause | was in it. It was me that had the mare to 
summer ; it was me that rode her to the doctor ; I 
was in at th’ breaking of th’ leg, and, for that rea- 
son, I can tell you exactly how it all happened. 
And what’s any of those counsellors—sharp, and 
fine, and knowing as they look, with their tails and 
their powder—what are they to know about the 
matter, except what sumebody ’d have to tell ’em 
first? I tell you, I saw it, I did it, and so there 
needs no twice telling of the story.”’ 

** But are you going to produce evidence ?’’ in- 
quired the counsel for the other side. 

** Evidence? to be surel am. What does the 
chap mean? Evidence? why, 1’m defender and 
evidence and all!” 

There was a good deal of merriment in the 
court, and at the bar, in which the judge himself 
joined. 

‘*There wants no evidence besides me; for, 
as I tell you, I did it, and I’m not going to deny 
it..”? 
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** Stop !’’ cried the judge, * this is singular. If 
Mr. Darbyshire means to plead his own cause, and 
to include in it his evidence, he must be sworn. 
Let the oath be administered to him.” 

** Nay, I reckon thou need put none of thy oaths 
tome! My father never brought me up to curs- 
ing and swearing, and such like wickedness. He 
left that to th’ ragamuffins and rapscallions i’ th’ 
street. I’m no swearer, nor liar neither—thou 
may take my word safe enough.’’ 

** Let him take his affirmation, if he be a mem- 
ber of the society of Friends.’ 

** Ay, now thou speaks sense, Lord Judge. Ay, 
I’m a member, I warrant me.’’ 

The clerk of the court here took his affirmation, 
and then Johnny proceeded. 

** Well, I don’t feel myself any better, or any 
honester now for making that affirmation. I was 
just going to tell the plain truth before, and [ can 
only tell th’same now. And, as I said, I’m not 
going todeny whatI ’ve done. No! Johnny Dar- 
byshire ’s not the man that ever did a thing and then 
denied it. Can any of these chaps i’ th’ wigs say 
as much? 





Ay, now I reckon,”’ added he, shaking ' 
his head archly at the gentlemen of the bar, “* now | 
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The gentlemen, thus complimented, appeared to 
enjoy the satire of Johnny Darbyshire ; and still 
more was it relished in the body of the court. 

But again remarked the judge, ‘‘ Mr. Darby- 
shire, I advise you to leave the counsel for the 
plaintiff to prove his case against you.”’ 

 T’st niver oss !”? exclaimed Johnny, with in- 
dignation. 

‘*T’st niver oss!’’ repeated the judge. ‘*‘ What 
does he mean *—I don’t understand him,” and he 
looked inquiringly at the bar. 

‘* He means, my lord,” said a young counsel, 
** that he shall never offer—never attempt to do so.”” 

*« That ’s a Darbyshire chap now,”’ said Johnny, 
turning confidentially towards the jury-box, where 
he saw some of his country farmers. ‘‘ He under- 
stands good English.” 

** But, good neighbors there,’’ added he, address- 
ing the jury, * for I reckon it’s you that I must 
talk to on this business ; I’m glad to see that you 
are, 2 good many on you, farmers like myself, and 
so up to these things. ‘To make a short matter 
of it then—I had the mare and foal to summer; 
and the gentleman laid it down, strong and fast, 
that she should n’t be ridden by anybody. And I 
promised him that I would do my best, that no- 
body should ride her. I told him that I would use 
her just as if she was my own—and I meant it. I 
meant to do the handsome by her and her master 
too; for I need n’t tell you, that I’m too fond of a 
bit of good blood to see it willingly come to any 
harm. Nay, nay, that never was the way of 
Johnny Darbyshire. And there she was, the 
pretty creature, with her handsome foal, cantering 
and capering round her in the meadow ; it was a 
pleasure to see it, it was indeed! And often have 
I stood and leaned over the gate and watched 
them, till I felt a’most as fond of them as of my 
own children ; and never would leg have crossed 
her while she was in my possession had that not 
happened that may happen to any man. when he 
least expects it. 

‘* My wife had been ill, very ill. My poor Lizzy, 
IT thought I should ha’ certainly lost her. The 
doctors said she must be kept quiet in bed; if she 
stirred for five days she was a lestwoman. Well, 
one afternoon as I was cutting a bit of grass at 
th’ bottom o’ th’ orchard for the osses, again they 
came from ploughing the fallows, I heard a 
shriek that went through me like a baggonet. 
Down I flings th’ scythe. ‘That's Lizzy, and 
no other!’ I shouted to myself. ‘She’s out of 
bed—and, goodness! what can it be? She’s ten 
to one gone mad with a brain fever!’ There 
seemed to have fallen ten thousand millstones on 
my heart. I tried to run, but I couldn’t. I was 
as cold as ice. I was as fast rooted to the ground 
as a tree. There was another shriek more pierc- 


I reckon you'd like, a good many on you there,| ing than before—and I was off like an arrow from 


to be denying this thing stoutly forme? You'd 
soon persuade a good many simple folks here that 
[ never did ride the mare, never broke her leg, 
nay, never saw her that day at all. Wouldn't 
you, now! would n’t you?” 

Here the laughter, on all sides, was loudly re- 
newed. 

** But I'll take precious good care ye dunna! 
No, no! that’s the very thing that I’ve stepped 
up here for. It’s to keep your consciences clear 
of a few more additional lies. Oh dear! I’m 
quite grieved for you, when I think what falsities 
and deceit you “Il one day have to answer for, as 
it is.”’ 





a bow—I was loose then. I was all on fire. I ran 
like madman till I came within sight of the house ; 
and there I saw Lizzy in her night-gown, with 
half her body out of the window, shrieking and 
wringing her hands like any crazed body. 

*** Stop! stop!’ Leried, * Lizzy! Lizzy! back! 
back ! for Heaven's sake !’ 

‘¢* There! there!’ screamed she, pointing with 
staring eyes and ghastly face down into the Dar- 
rant that runs under the windows. 

‘© *Oh God!’ I exclaimed, ‘ she ‘ll drown her- 
self! she ’s crazed, she means to fling herself in— ’ 
groaning as I ran, and trying to keep erying to 
her, but my voice was dead in my throat. 
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‘* When I reached her chamber, 1 found her 
fallen on the floor—she was as white as a ghost, 
and sure enough I thought she was one. I 
lifted her upon the bed, and sereamed amain 
for the nurse, for the maid, but not a soul 
came. I rubbed Lizzy’s hands; clapped them; 
tried her smelling-bottle. At length she came to 
herself with a dreadful groan—flashed open her 
eyes wide on me, and cried—‘ Didst see him? 
Didst save him? Where is he? Where is he?’ 

‘** Merciful Providence !’ I exclaimed. ‘ She’s 
gone only too sure! It’s all over with her!’ 

‘*** Where is he? Where’s my dear Sam? 
Thou did n’t let him drown?’ 

*“*Drownt Sam? What!’ 1 cried. ‘ What 
dost mean, Lizzy?’ 

***Oh, John! Sammy !—he was drowning i’ th’ 
Darrant—oh ! - 

** She fainted away again, and a dreadful truth 
flashed on my mind. She had seen our little 
Sammy drowning; she had heard his screams, 
and sprung out of bed, forgetful of herself, and, 
looking out, saw our precious boy in the water. 
He was sinking! He cried for help! there was 
nobody near, and there Lizzy stood and saw him 
going, going, going down! There was not a 
soul in the house. The maid was gone to see her 
mother that was dying in the next village; the 
nurse had been suddenly obliged to run off to the 
doctor’s for some physic ; Lizzy had promised to 








lie still till I came in, and, in the mean time—this | 
happens. When I understood her I flew down | 
stairs, and towards the part of the river she had 
pointed to. I gazed here and there, and at length | 
caught sight of the poor boy’s coat floating, and 


with a rake I caught hold of it, and dragged him | 


to land. But it was too late! Frantic, however, 
as I was, I flew down to the meadow with a bridle | 
in my hand, mounted the blood-mare—she was 
the fleetest in the field by half—and away to the 
doctor. We went like the wind. I took a short 
cut for better speed, but it was a hobbly road. Just 
as I came in sight of the doctor’s house there was 
a slough that had been mended with stones and 
fagots and anything that came to hand. I pushed 
her over, but her foot caught in a hole amongst 
the sticks, and—crack ! it was over in a moment. 

‘¢ Neighbors, neighbors! think of my situation ! 
Think of my feelings. Oh! I was all one great 
groan! My wife! my boy! the mare! it seemed 
as if Job’s devil was really sent out against me. 





But there was no time to think ; I could only feel, 
and I could do that running. I sprang over the 
hedge. Iwas across the fields, and at the doc-| 
tor’s; ay, long before I could find breath to tell | 
him what was amiss. But he thought it was my 
wife that was dreadfully worse. ‘1 expected as 
much,’ said he, and that instant we were in the 
gig that stood at the door, and we were going 
like fire back again. But ces 

Here Johnny Darbyshire paused ;—the words 
stuck in his throat—his lips trembled—his face 
gradually grew pale, and livid, as if he were going 
to give up the ghost. The court was extremely 
moved : there was a deep silence, and there were 
heard sobs from the throng behind. The judge 
sat with his eyes fixed on his book of minutes, 
and not a voice even said—‘‘ Go on.”’ 

Johnny Darbyshire meantime, overcome by his 
feelings, had sat down at the bar; a glass of 
water was handed to him—he wiped his forehead 
with his handkerchief several times, heaved a 
heavy convulsive sigh or two from his laboring 








chest—and again arose. 


** Judge, then,’’ said he, again addressing the 
jury, ‘‘ what a taking I wasin. My boy—but no 

gh touch on that, he was—gone!”’ said 
he in a husky voice, that seemed to require all his 
physical force to send it from the bottom of his 
chest.—‘‘ My wife was for weeks worse than 
dead, and never has been, and never will be herself 
again. When I inquired after the mare—you 
can guess—when was a broken leg of a horse suc- 
cessfully set again? They had been obliged to 
kill her ! 

** Now, neighbors, I deny nothing. I wunna! 
but Ill put it to any of you, if you were in like 
case, and a fleet mare stood ready at hand, would 
you have weighed anything but her speed against 
a wife, and—a child ’—No, had she been my own, 
I should have taken her, and that was all I had 
promised! But there, neighbors, you have the 
whole business—and so do just as you like—I 
leave it wi’ you.”’ 

Johnny Darbyshire stepped down from the bar, 
and disappeared in the crowd. There was a deep 
silence in the court, and the very jury were seen 
dashing some drops from their eyes. They ap- 
peared to look up to the judge as if they were 
ready to give in at once their verdict, and nobody 
could doubt for which party ; but at this moment 
the counse] for the plaintiff arose, and said :— 

**Gentlemen of the Jury—you know the old 
saying—‘ He that pleads his own cause has a foo] 
for his client.’ We cannot say that the proverb 
has held good in this case. The defendant has 
proved himself no fool. Never in my life have I 
listened to the pleadings of an opponent with 
deeper anxiety. Nature and the awful chances 
of life have made the defendant in this case more 
than eloquent. For a moment I actually trembled 
for the cause of my client—-but it was for a mo- 
ment only. I should have been something less 
than human if I had not, like every person in this 
court, been strangely affected by the singular ap- 
peal of the singular man who has just addressed 
you; but I should have been something less than 
a good lawyer if [ did not again revert confidently 
to those facts which were in the possession of 
my Witnesses now waiting to be heard. Had 
this been the only instance in which the defendant 
had broken his engagement, and mounted this 
mare, I should in my own mind have flung off all 
hope of a verdict from you. God and nature 
would have been too strong for me in your hearts ; 
but, fortunately for my client, it is not so. I 
will show you on the most unquestionable evidence 
that it was not the first nor the second time that Mr. 
Darbyshire had mounted this prohibited but tempt- 
ing steed. He had been seen, as one of the wit- 
nesses expresses it, ‘ frisking about’ on this beau- 
tiful animal, and asking his neighbors what they 
thought of such a bit of blood as that. He had on 
one occasion been as far as Crich fair with her, 
and had allowed her to be cheapened by several 
dealers as if she were his own, and then proudly 
rode off, saying—‘ Nay, nay, it was not money 
that would purchase pretty Nancy,’ as he called 
her.’’ Here the counsel called several respecta- 
ble farmers, who amply corroborated these state- 
ments ; and he then proceeded. ‘‘ Gentlemen, 
there I rest my case. You will forget the wife 
and the child, and call to mind the ‘ frisking,’ and 
Crich fair. But to put the matter beyond a doubt 
we will call the defendant again, and put a few 
questions to him.”’ 

The court crier called—but it was in vain. 
Johnny Darbyshire was no longer there. As he 
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had said, ‘‘ he had left it wi’ em,’’ and was gone. 
The weight of evidence prevailed ; the jury gave 
a verdict for the plaintiff—one hundred pounds. 

The verdict was given, but the money was not 
yet got. When called on for payment, Johnny 
Darbyshire took no further notice of the demand 
than he had done of the action. An execution 
was issued against his goods; but when it was 
served, it was found that he had no goods. A 
brother stepped in with a clear title to all on 
Johnny’s farm by a deed dated six — before, 
on plea of moneys advanced, and Johnny stood 
only as manager. The plaintiff was so enraged 
at this barefaced scheme to bar his just claim, 
Johnny's bail sureties being found equally unsub- 
stantial, that he resolved to arrest Johnny’s per- 
son. The officers arrived at Johnny’s house 
to serve the writ, and found him sitting at his 
luncheon alone. It was a fine summer’s day— 
everybody was out in the fields at the hay. Door 
and window stood open, and Johnny, who had 
been out on some business, was refreshing himself 
before going to the field too. The officers enter- 
ing declared him their prisoner. ‘* Well,’’ said 
Johnny, ‘* | know that very well. Don’t I knowa 
bum-baily when I see him? But sit down and 
take something; I’m hungry, if you ar’na, at all 
events.”’ 

The men gladly sat down to a fine piece of 
cold beef, and Johnny said—‘‘ Come, fill your 
glasses—I "ll fetch another jug of ale. I reckon 
you "ll not give me a glass of ale like this where 
we are geing.”’ 

He took a candle, descended the cellar, one of 
the officers peeping after him to see that all was 
right, and again sitting down to the beef and beer. 
Both of them found the beef splendid; but begin- 
ning to find the ale rather long in making its appear- 
ance, they descended the cellar, and found Johnny 
Darbyshire had gone quietly off at a back door. 

Loud was the laughter of the country round at 
Johnny Darbyshire’s outwitting of the bailiffs, and 
desperate was their quest after him. It was many 
a day, however, before they again got sight of 
him. When they did, it was on his own hearth, 
just as they had done at first. Not a soul was 
visible but himself. The officers declared now 
that they would make sure of him, and yet drink 
with him too. 

** With all my heart,’’ said Johnny ; ‘‘ and draw 
it yourselves, too, if you will.’’ 

** Nay, I will go down with you,” 
‘my comrade shall wait here above.”’ 

‘* Good,”’ said Johnny, lighting a candle. 

‘* Now, mind, young man,”’ added he, going 
hastily forwards towards the cellar steps—‘‘ mind, 
I say, some of these steps are bad. It’s a dark 
road, and—nay, here!—this way—follow me ex- 
actly.”’ 

Bat the man was too eager not to let Johnny go 
too far before him ; he did not observe that Johnny 
went some distance round before he turned down 
the steps. There was no hand-rail to this dark 
flight of steps, and he walked straight over into 
the opening. 


** Hold !—hold ! 


JOHNNY DARBYSHIRE, 


said one; 


Heavens! the man’s gone— 
didn’t I tell him*——”’ 

A heavy plunge and a groan announced the 
man’s descent into the cellar. 

** Help !—help !’’ cried Johnny Darbyshire, 


rushing wildly into the room above. ‘* The man, 
like a madman, has walked over the landing into 
the cellar. If he isn’t killed, it’s a merey. 
Help!” snatching another candle; ‘* but hold— 
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take heed! take heed! or thou’lt go over after 
him !” 

With good lighting, and careful examination of 
the way, the officer followed. They found the 
other man lying on his back, bleeding profusely 
from his head, and insensible. 

‘*We must have help! there’s no time to 
lose !”” cried Johnny Darbyshire, springing up 
stairs. 

** Stop!" eried the distracted officer, left with 
his bleeding fellow, and springing up the steps 
after Johnny. But he found a door already 
holted in his face; and cursing Johnny for a 
treacherous and murderous scoundrel, he began 
vainly denouncing his barbarity in leaving his 
comrade thus to perish, and kicked and thundered 
lustily at the door. 

But he did Johnny Darbyshire injustice. John- 
ny had no wish to hurt a hair of any man’s head. 
The officer had been eager and confident, and 
occasioned his own fall; and even now Johnn 
had net deserted him. He appeared on Sieniait 
at the barn where threshers were at work; told 
them what had happened; gave them the key 
of the cellar door, bade them off and help all 
they could ; and said he was riding for the doctor, 
The doctor indeed soon came, and pronounced the 
man’s life in no danger, though he was greatly 
scratched and bruised. Johnny himself was again 
become invisible. 

From this time for nine months the pursuit of 
Johnny Darbyshire was a perfect campaign, full 
of stratagems, busy marchings, and expectations, 
but of no surprises. House, barns, fields, and 
woods, were successively ferreted through, as 
report whispered that he was in one or the other. 
But it was to no purpose; not a glimpse of him 
was ever caught; and fame now loudly declared 
that he had safely transferred himself to America. 
Unfortunately for the truth of this report, which 
had become as well received as the soundest piece 
of history, Johnny Darbyshire was one fine moon- 
light night encountered full face to face, by some 
poachers crossing the fields near his house. The 
search became again more active than ever. and 
the ruins of Wingfield Manor, which stood ona 
hill not far from his dwelling, were speedily sus- 
pected to be haunted by him. These were hunted 
over and over, but no trace of Johnny Darbyshire, 
or any sufficient hiding-place for him, could be 
found, till, one fine summer evening, the officers 
were lucky enough to hit on a set of steps which 
descended amongst bushes into the lower parts of 
the ruins. Here, going on, they found them- 
selves, to their astonishment, in an ample old 
kitchen, with a fire of charcoal in the grate, and 
Johnny Darbyshire with a friend or two sitting 
most cozily over their tea. Before they could 
recover from their surprise, Johnny, however, had 
vanished by some door or window, they could not 
tell exactly where, for there were sundry door- 
ways issuing into dark places, of which former 
experience bade them beware. Rushing up 
again, therefore, to the light, they soon posted 
some of their number around the ruins, and, with 
other assistance sent for from the village, they 
descended again, and commenced a vigilant search. 
This had been patiently waited for a good while 
by those posted without, when suddenly, as rats 
are seen to issue from a rick when the ferret is in 
it, Johnny Darbyshire was seen ascending hur- 
riedly a broken staircase, that was partly exposed 
to the open day by the progress of dilapidation, 
and terminated abruptly above. 
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Here, at this abrupt and dizzy termination, for 
the space of half a minute, stood Johnny Darby- 
shire, looking round, as if calmly surveying the 
laudseape, which lay, with all its greenness and 
ascending smokes of cottage chimneys, in the 
gleam of the setting sun. Another instant, and 
an officer of the law was seen cautiously scram- 
bling up the same ruinous path ; but, when he had 
reached within about half a dozen yards or so of 
Johnny, he paused, gazed upwards and down- 
wards, and then remained stationary. Johnny, 
taking one serious look at him, now waved his 
hand as bidding him adieu, and disappeared in a 
mass of ivy. 

The astonished officer on the ruined stair now 
hastily retreated downwards ; the watchers on the 
open place around, ran to the side of the building 
where Johnny Darbyshire had thus disappeared, 
but had seareely reached the next corner, when 
they heard a loud descent of stones and rubbish, 
and, springing forward, saw these rushing to the 
ground at the foot of the old manor, and some of 
them springing and bounding down the hill below. 
What was most noticeable, however, was Johnny 
Darbyshire himself, lying stretched, apparently 
lifeless, on the greensward at some little distance. 

On examining afterwards the place, they found 
that Johnny had descended between a double 
wall—a way, no doubt, well known to him—and 
thence had endeavored to let himself down the 
wall by the ivy which grew enormously strong 
there; but the decayed state of the stones had 
caused the hold of the ivy to give way, and 
Johnny had been precipitated, probably from a 
considerable height. He still held quantities of 
Jeaves and ivy twigs in his hands. 

He was conveyed as speedily as possible on a door 
to his own house, where it was ascertained by the 
surgeon that life was sound in him, but that, 
besides plenty of severe contusions, he had broken 
athigh. When this news reached his persecutor, 





though Johnny was declared to have rendered) 
himself, by his resistance to the officers of the | 
law, liable to outlawry, this gentleman declared 
that he was quite satisfied ; that Johnny was pun-| 
ished enough, especially as he had been visited | 
with the very mischief he had occasioned to the 
mare. He declined to proceed any farther against 
him, paid all charges and costs, and the court 
itself thought fit to take no farther cognizance of 
the matter. 

Johnny was, indeed, severely punished. For) 
nearly twelve months he was confined to the 
house, and never did his indomitable and master- 
ful spirit exhibit itself so strongly and characteris- 
tically as during this time. He was a most trou-} 
blesome subject in the house. As he sat in his 
bed, he ordered, scolded, and ruled with a rod of 
iron all the women, including bis wife and daugh- 
ter, so that they would have thought the leg and 
the confinement nothing to what they had to suf- 
fer. 

He at length had himself conveyed to the sit- 
ting-room or the kitchen, as he pleased, in a great 
easy chair ; but as he did not satisfy himself that 
he was sufficiently obeyed, he one day sent the 
servant-girl to fetch him the longest searlet bean- 
stick that she could find in the garden. Armed 
with this, he now declared that he would have his 
own way—he could reach them now! And, 








accordingly, there he sat, ordering and scolding, 
and if not promptly obeyed, in his most extrava-| 
gant commands, not sparing to inflict substantial 
knocks with his pea-prick, as he called it. This| 


succeeded so well that he would next have his 
chair carried to the door, and survey the state of 
things without. 

‘* Ay, he knew they were going on prettily. 
There was fine management, he was sure, when 
he was thus laid up. He should be ruined, that 
was certain. Oh, if he could but see the plough- 
ing and the crops—to see how they were going 
on, would make the heart of a stone ache, he 
expected.”’ 

lis son was a steady young fellow, and, it must 
be known, was all the while farming, and carry- 
ing on the business much better than he himself 
had ever done. 

‘* But he would be with them one of these days, 
and for the present he would see his stock at all 
events.”’ 

He accordingly ordered the whole of his stock, 
his horses, his cows, his bullocks, his sheep, his 
calves, his pigs, and poultry, to be all, every head 
of them, driven past as he sat at the door. It 
was like another naming of the beasts by Adam, 
or another going up into the ark. There he 
sat, swaying his long stick; now talking to this 
horse and that cow. To the old bull he addressed 
a long speech ; and every now and then he broke 
off to rate the farm-servants for their neglect of 
things. ‘* What a bag of bones was this heifer! 
what a skeleton was that horse! Why, they 
must have been fairly starved on purpose; nay, 
they must have been in the pinfold all the time he 
had been laid up. But he would teach the lazy 
rogues a different lesson as soon as he could get 
about.”’ 

And the next thing was to get about in his eart 
with his bed laid in it. In this he rode over his 
farm ; and it would have made a fine scene for 
Fielding or Goldsmith, to have seen all his pro- 
ceedings, and heard all his exclamations and re- 
marks, as he surveyed field after field. 

** What ploughing ! what sowing! Why, they 
must have had a crooked plough, and a set of bandy- 
legged horses to plough such ploughing. There 
was no more straightness in their furrows than in 
adog’s hind leg. And then where had the man 
flung the seed to? Here was a bit come up, and 
there never a bit. It was his belief that they 
must go to Jericho to find half of his corn that had 
been flung away. What! had they picked the 
windiest day of all the year to scatter his corn on 
theairin’ And then the drains were all stopped ; 
the land was drowning, was starving to death ; and 
where were the hedges all gone tot? Hedges he 
left, but now he only saw gaps !”’ 

So he went round the farm, and for many a day 
did it furnish him with a theme of scolding in the 
house. 

Such was Johnny Darbyshire ; and thus he lived 
for many years. We sketch no imaginary charac- 
ter, we relate no invented story. Perhaps a more 
perfect specimen of the shrewd and clever man 
converted into the local and domestic tyrant, by 
having too much of his own humor, never was 
beheld; but the genus to which Johnny Darby- 
shire belonged is far from extinct. In the nooks 
of England there are not few of them yet td be 
found in all their froward glory; and in the most 
busy cities, though the great prominences of their 
eccentricities are rubbed off by daily concussion 
with men as hard-headed as themselves, we see 
glimpses beneath the polished surface of what 
they would be in ruder and custom-freer scenes, 
The Johnny Darbyshires may be said to be in- 
stances of English independence run to seed. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
THE SCIENTIFIC MEETING AT CAMBRIDGE. 


From the accounts given in this journal of the 
meetings of the British Association at Glasgow 
and at York, our readers are aware that we re- 
gard that body and its proceedings in a favorable 
light. It has always appeared to us that a good 
end is served when men can be brought into per- 
sonal association for the promotion of common ob- 
jects and the enjoyment of common pleasures, as 
such meetings are usually found to insure har- 
mony where otherwise there might be hostility, or 
at least indifference, and much can, of course, be 
done by combination, where single efforts would 
be useless. The British Association is also ser- 
viceable in awakening and stimulating efforts in 
behalf of science in the special districts where it 
meets, and in introducing local objects of scien- 
tific and general interest to the notice of many 
persons who otherwise would remain ignorant of 
them. It affords, likewise, a brief period of 
pleasant excitement and recreation to multitudes 
of studious persons greatly in need of relief from 
the monotony of their ordinary toils: even on this 
inferior ground, it could be defended from the rid- 
icule with which certain members of the public 
press are pleased to assai] what assuredly does no 
harm to any one, whatever may be the amount of 
positive good which it effects. 

The meeting of the present year (June 18—25) 
took place at Cambridge, where it had assembled 
for its third session, (1833.) It was allowed to 
be a good meeting in point of attendance, (be- 
tween a thousand and eleven hundred members,) 
and there never had been any at which so many 
distinguished foreign savants were present. In 
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shrink from his task, and leave the business of 
reform to ruder hands. 

A sunbright morning saw the members hurry- 
ing to the various sectional meetings, according to 
their various predilections. The first section of 
which we shall speak—the Geological—we found 
accommodated in the senate-house, a beautiful 
Grecian building of about the time of Queen Anne, 
finely decorated within with carved wood-work, 
and having a platform with rising seats at the 
upper end, surmounted by a canopy under which 
the existing royalty of England had recently sat. 
This was by far the largest and best room enjoyed 
by any of the sections, and it was assigned to the 
geological because the meetings of that body are 
generally the most numerously attended. It may 
be mentioned parenthetically, that the geological 
is also the section usually most frequented by the 
ladies ; indeed, it is almost the only section which 
enjoys any share of feminine patronage. On the 
present occasion, we found a brilliant assemblage 
of both sexes seated on benches across the room, 
while Professor Sedgwick, Dr. Buckland, Mr. 
Murchison, Sir Henry de la Beche, and other 
chiefs of geological science, were mustering on 
the platform. Mr. Sedgwick soon after assumed 
the presidency of the section, and proceeded, as 
an appropriate commencement of business, to give 
an exposition of the geology of the immediate 
neighborhood of Cambridge. During this and 
subsequent days, the geological section main- 
, tained its character, as one which mingles more 
| pleasantries with science than any of the rest. 
| I'he fact is, that its leaders are men of lively and 





varied talents, who, being on the most friendly 
footing with each other, cannot meet even before 
_a large miscellaneous audience without indulging 


one poiat of great importance, though of little | in their customary familiarity of discourse. ‘There 
popular interest, namely, the meteorological ob- | was, therefore, hardly a paper read, or an exposi- 
servations, it stands above all former meetings. | tion made, that was not followed by a conversa- 


Apart from this, it was not scientifically very 
brilliant, though it presented several salient points 
of considerable interest. One external cireum- 
stance added much to the enjoyment of all con- 
cerned, that the meeting was favored throughout 
with the most beautiful weather. 

On arriving in Cambridge on the evening of 
the 18th, we found, as usual, all bustle and ex- 
citement at the reception-room, wlach on this oc- 
casion was in the town-hall. Many members 
being accommodated in the colleges, we experi- 
enced little difficulty in procuring an agreeable 
lodging ; which important preliminary being set- 
tled, we sauntered forth to enjoy an evening walk 
amidst the august shades of those piles of past 


centuries in which English learning is sheltered— | 


a scene always striking to a Scotchman, as being 
so different from anything of an analogous nature 
in his own country. And verily, as we saw the 
lofty spires of King’s Collége chapel and of Trin- 
ity piercing the blue of a June night, and tipped 


with its palely stars, we could have fancied our- | 


selves transported into a scene realized out of 
eastern fable. We bethought us of the power of 
even external beauty in protecting the institutions 


tion in which sober and instructive remarks were 
‘relieved by facetia more or less generally appre- 
lciable. The quick, vivacious movements of Pro- 
fessor Segdwick, whose ideas flow too rapidly 
even for an unusually rapid discourse, contrasted 
| delightfully with the measured oratorical tone and 
j grave demeanor in which the jocundities of Dr. 
Buckland were enunciated. The audience on 
these occasions seemed to feel that it added much 
to the enjoyment of the knowledge imparted, that 
| its authors should thus be able to come down, not 

indecorously, to the level of the unlearned. And 
here we may remark, that, at one of the general 
,evening meetings, when the beautiful electro- 
/magnetic machine of Mr. Armstrong, of New- 
castle, was exhibited, several of the physicists, 
as Sir David Brewster and Mr. Faraday, joined 
heartily in the amusement occasioned by the 
shocks which were circulated amongst the ladies 
,and gentlemen present. At one time, we observed 
,a long loop of people with joined hands, extending 
through the multitude in the senate-house, some- 
| what like a party standing up fora country dance: 
_several philosophers were of the number. When 
the engine was put in motion, the whole of these 


here established. The most daring innovator | persons might have been seen in a kind of dance 
might come hither full of eagerness to meddle | at one moment, from the effects of the electricity. 
with systems unquestionably representative rather | Two minutes after, Mr. Faraday was on the plat- 
of past centuries than the present, and we can | form, expounding the nature of the agent that had 
conceive him so captivated through the agency of | excited them all so much, in language that intro- 
the mere esthetics of the place, that, like Alaric | duced awe and deep feeling where recently nothing 
awed by the venerableness of the Roman senate, | but merriment had been. 

into which he had intruded, our innovator would | 











THE WORLD BEFORE THE FLOOD—-SCRIPTURAL GEOLOGY. 


From the Church of England Quarterly Review. 


1. Lectures on the World before the Flood. By the 
Rev. C. Burton, LL.D., F.L.S., &e., for- 
merly of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 
London: Hamilton and Adams. 1844. 
Vestiges of the Natural History of Creation. 
Third Edition, amended. London: Churchill. 
1845. 


Countuess are the forms of Error—Truth is | 


invariably the same. In proportion as we truly 
know any subject it becomes more simple, the 
principles on which it rests become fewer, the 
laws by which it is regulated are perceived to be 
uniform and constant, and all the various phenom- 
ena range themselves under a few general, defina- 
ble, and intelligible principles or laws; which, to 
be truly deduced from the phenomena, must be 
found to hold good in all similar cases without 
exception; for, where an exception occurs, it 


proves that we need some further simplification of | 


the general principle to render it true—to render 
it applicable in every case—since truth is invaria- 
bly the same. 

That which gives to the Newtonian system of 
astronomy its impress of truth is this—that it 
brings all the heavenly bodies under one law of 
motion, which prevails universally on earth as 
well as in heaven; from the falling apple, the 
observation of whose fall had suggested the 
thought, to the most remote of the planetary orbs 
—a law, too, the constancy of which we can so 
surely rest upon as to explain seeming anomalies 
which would be otherwise unaccountable, and look 
for variations in appearance so sinall as we might 
not have previously noticed, but which demon- 


strate the extreme accuracy, as well as universal- | 


ity, of the principle laid down. 

The various complicated systems of astronomy, 
which had been promulgated before the time of 
Newton, were not the results of rude observations, 
made in a desultory manner and without a definite 
object: they were founded on very accurate ob- 
servations, long continued in the same places, by 
men of the greatest ability, and ardently devoting 
themselves to the task of solving, by means of 
numerous exact observations, the difficult problem 
of the true motions of the heavenly bodies. Hip- 
parchus, Ptolemy, the Arabian astronomers, and 
Tycho Brahe, were not rude observers ; and they 
brought all the best means which existed, in their 
several eras, to bear upon the science they loved, 
endeavoring to establish and perfect the systems 
which were then thought to be nearest the truth. 

Each man, in endeavoring to establish his own 
system, felt it a part of his duty to show that other 
systems had not so good a claim to consideration ; 
and the maintainers of rival systems could each 
do this work of demolition to their own satisfaction, 
and far more easily than they could demonstrate 


to others the positive truths contained in the sys- | 


tems which they severally held. But the New- 
tonian system, on the contrary, needed not for its 
establishment that men should take the trouble of 
overturning the erroneous systems which had pre- 
ceded it: the positive demonstrative truth which it 
contained left no doubt upon the mind—it took up 
and incorporated everything substantial belonging 
to the science—and reduced the former systems 
into vain and empty speculations, not worthy of a 
thought, and in their inanity quite sure of mould- 
ering very shortly into dust. 
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Newton needed, however, to avail himself of the 
observations of preceding astronomers. Many of 
the most important facts could only be known by 
comparison of the revolutions and changes which 
have been going on among the heavenly bodies for 
centuries. The life of one man, even though a 
Newton, would not have sufficed, both to make 
sufficient observations and to deduce the principles 
and laws by which substances were made to act 
upon each other, so as to give a consistent and 
reasonable account of the acknowledged facts. 
The precession of the equinoxes had been observed 
by Hipparchus two thousand years before the age 
,of Newton; yet the rate of that precession was 
not determined till our own day, and almost all the 
mistakes in chronology may be traced to errors on 
one side or the other in calculating this rate—so 
closely are the sciences bound together. And it 
is matter of doubt whether Newton himself, had 
he lived in an earlier age, could have brought out 
the truths which we owe to him—so exactly does 
Providence adapt the age to the man, and provide 
the required man for the age. 

Though accurate observations had been made 
|for more than two thousand years, and these had 
| been classified and arranged so as to give a scien- 
tifie appearance to astronomy before the age of 
Newton, we now perceive and acknowledge how 
very small was the proportion of truth—how litile 
of real science there was in all that had been done : 
,the secondary position of the earth, and its true 
relationship to the other bodies in our system and 
in the universe, was quite mistaken—or, to speak 
correctly, entirely unknown. If such was the case 
with respect to the position of the earth, and its 
motions among the other planetary bodies, what 
shall we say to the question concerning the Creation 
of the earth, and the agency by which it assumed 
its present form, and the materials of which it 
jconsists assumed their several relative positions ! 
‘The science which professes to treat of, nay to 
demonstrate, the certainty of these primeval trans- 
actions, which are boastfully asserted to have 
taken place before the creation of man—this sci- 
ence itself can scarcely be called half a century 
\old: it is yet in its infaney—is certainly not so 
much advanced as astronomy was in the days of 

Hipparchus. All the old geologists of this day 
must remember the time when geology was not— 
existed not either in name or reality—must re- 
member the time when Smith, the ‘* father of 
|geology,’’ had not made public the classification 
,and succession which ne first noticed as prevailing 
_among the Echini, &c., of the chalk and adjacent 
strata. And the labors of half a century are not 
competent to observe all the facts, even of the sur- 
face of England; to say nothing of the greater 
depths of the earth, or the thorough investigation 
of other lands—all of which need to be explored 
/again and again before we shall have facts enough 
before us to place geology on a respectable footing 
|} a8 a science. 
When all this is done it will be time enough to 
| speculate upon the how and the wherefore—how 
things came into their present position, and where- 
fore they had the forms which they now present. 
But we very much suspect that a better acquaint- 
; ance with the facts will leave no such questions to 
, be solved—that the facts, rightly understood, will 
j speak for themselves. And in the mean time we 
have very little solicitude for the result: there 
may he counterparts of Ptolemy, and Tycho Brahe, 








In order to establish the truth of his system, | and Des Cartes, in geology ; whose systems may 
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find supporters, for a time, among those who mis- 
take the energy of party zeal for the conviction of 
truth; yet a time may come when some counter- 
part of Newton will arise, and, bringing to light 
the true principle which shall reconcile all the 
facts, will at once put all the preceding crude 
opt ae in the shade, and render geology sim- 
ple and consistent like astronomy. 

In proportion as men become enlightened they 
are taught humility and diffidence, concerning not 
only the value of their own discoveries, but those 
of the age they live in, towards accumulating suf- 
ficient facts to perfect the science in which they 
have rendered themselves eminent. In that depart- 
ment of geology which has furnished all the data 
on which the speculations of the moderns are 
grounded there is no name cceupying a higher 
place than that of the Baron Cuvier. Yet he, in 
concluding his great, ‘‘ Ossemens Fossiles,’’ writes 
as follows :— 

‘**T have no doubt but that, in proportion as the 
discoveries already commenced shall be completed, 
new discoveries will be multiplied, and that, per- 
haps in afew years, I might be obliged to acknowl- 
edge that the work which I this day terminate, and 
to which I have dedicated so much labor, will 
appear but a superficial view—a first and hasty 
glance cast over the immense creations of ancient 
ages.” 

Ars longa, vita brevis. vig * Aide prove no 
exception to this general adage. We must content 
ourselves at present with watching the progress of 
this new science—this science, the birth of which 
is more recent than our own, whose years we can 
number, and which we have accompanied in its 
growth. The novelties, the startling discoveries, 
cannot but claim, and their importance cannot but 
fix and rivet our attention ; but we must be patient, 
and not expect at once to understand how these 
things came into their present condition, and still 
less what was their condition in circumstances 
nnknown to us, unlike anything we know. Some 
general laws will in due time appear, by the appli- 
cation of which, facts, at present seeming to con- 
tradict each other, will be reconciled, and others 
which are at present inexplicable will become 
intelligible : for this it is our wisdom to wait. Yet, 
in the mean time, it is our duty to point out the 
extent and the limits of our present knowledge, to 
show how far all may confidently proceed in their 
affirmations, and where is the point at which the 
boldest ought to pause, and confess our present 
ignorance. Above all, it is our duty to watch 
unceasingly, and defend even to the death, every 
bulwark of our faith, many of which have been 

assailed by rash speculation—some of which have 
been for a time yielded by weak or injudicious 
advocacy ; and we have to remember also that an 
enemy may work effectually, by sapping and under- 
mining, though it may be unobserved ; and that, 
if an entrance be gained stealthily, even through a 
postern, a lodgment may be effected which, if not 
fatal, may require all the strength of the garrison 
to resist; and which, if not resisted, would most 
assuredly prove itself, at length, fatal, by eating 
out the very principle and vitality of faith. 

Sound theology and true philosophy must ever 
be in harmony with each other : if either seems to 
be contradicted by the other, we may rest assured 
that something is wrongthere. In any case where 
religion and science seem to be irreconcileable, 
there must be mistake on one side or the other: 
either theology is defective and its bearings are 
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tions partial, and it may be misapplied. We say 
not false in either case, because we are not dealing 
with wilful perversions of the truth ; the mistakes 
to which we are addressing ourselves are, for the 
most part, traceable to limited information, or par- 
tial views of the subject, and should be corrected 
by pointing out the deficiencies, rather than by 
grave rebuke, and sharp reprehension. 
Theology has for its aim and end the discovery 
and inculeation of correct principles concerning 
God, both as the Creator of all things, and as con- 
tinually overruling by his Providence all the things 
that he hath onl. And this expecially as these 
attributes of God have been displayed towards man 
—a creature made in the image and likeness of God, 
and the last, the chief work of his hands. Philos- 
ophy has the same aim and end of teaching us 
what God is: but, instead of beginning with God, 
and descending from the abstract to the particular, 
it begins from visible things, and laying hold of 
their ascertained laws and properties reasons con- 
cerning these mutual relationships toward each 
other, so as to discover the common relationship 
which they all may bear to the one universal 
source or centre—to the one great cause of all 
things. Theology has not done its work, until it 
is able to give such an account of the attributes of 
God as will explain what we see around us, and 
will be consistent with his having created and con- 
tinually superintending that course of things which 
we daily experience. Nor has philosophy done 
its work, until it can account for the origin of those 
visible phenomena, and the far more difficult and 
mysterious workings of the human heart, which 
give meaning and intensity to everything else: so 
as to make all these appear consistent with those 
worthy thoughts concerning God, which natural 
reason, unaided by revelation, would suggest— 
such, for instance, as we may find in the songs of 
Orpheus, or the discourses of Socrates and Plato. 
he theology of which we speak has of course 
revelation for its basis, because we can know noth- 
ing whatsoever concerning what God is, save as 
he himself inakes it known to us. The strange 
notions which man, left to himself, has formed, 
sufficiently evince this; and reason or philosophy, 
in their utmost perfection, have never been able to 
go beyond the inference that there is a God, and 
that there can be but one first and greatest of 
beings ; but that God hath those attributes in him- 
self, and those methods of dealing with his erea- 
tures, which theology treats of, we should never 
know, if God had not revealed these things to us. 
And theology also informs us that these revelations 
are made, not merely to gratify curiosity, but to 
make us acquainted with the origin and connection 
of the goodly framework and machinery of the 
universe, im order that we, as part thereof, may 
fall in with the purpose which God is accomplish- 
ing thereby; and, fulfilling our present duties, 
may be in waiting readiness for the winding up of 
that which remains of present time, and the devel- 
opment of that glorious futurity which God has 
also spoken of—that kingdom of heaven in which 
all that is at present doubtful or obscure shall be 
made clear, and all that is now incompleted shall 
be perfected, and those who rightly employ the 
present time of preparation shall receive an eternal 
reward, and enter into the joy of their Lord—a 
reward commensurate with an enlarged capacity in 
man, and, therefore, such as, in our present condi- 
tion, eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, neither 
hath it entered into man’s heart to conceive. 





misunderstood ; or philosophy is shallow, its deduc- 


And philosophy itself, the more it advances, 
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and the truer it becomes, is only the more obliged | this contemplation we rise with the conviction that 
to have recourse to theology, and acknowledge | laws which are contrary to the natural tendencies 
such a first cause as we mean by God. For when | of the creation cannot be self-generated—cannot be 
we have pushed our investigations to the utmost, | of it—but are of some higher power than it—inde- 
we always find that, both in immensity and in| pendent of it. And in contemplation of the univer- 
minuteness, there are regions which appear to be | sality, and constancy, and omnipotence of those 
infinite and unfathomable, where the hand of the | laws, we arrive at the further conviction that the 


same God still is seen: the mere numbers and | Author and Sustainer of all things is God. The 


forms of being that appear are beyond calculation | region of intellect also, like that of sense, has its 
or conception : and in every one of them, however | laws and its limits, beyond which it cannot carry 
simple, we find a limit to our knowledge beyond | its metaphysical enquiries, yet is constrained to 
which philosophy cannot carry us, and where we | acknowledge that God is above and beyond. God 
are constrained to acknowledge—this is the finger | is there, but equally unknown to all who expect 
of God. Professor Owen, in one of his addresses, | by searching to find him out—whether the confes- 


well observed :— | sion be made by shrinking from him in supersti- 





‘* Everything is great or small only by compari- 
son. ‘The telescope teaches us that our world is | 
but an atom, and none know better than micro- | 
scopal observers that every atom is a world. If | 
the astronomer be led, from the contemplation of 
the countless orbs that traverse boundless space, to 
the adoration of the Creator in His almightiness, so 
the observation of the perfections of his minutest | 
works, which, though invisible to ordinary ken, 
unfold new perfections with every increased power 
of observing them, ought to impress us with a 
lively sense of that all-caring-for, and all-seeing 
Providence, without whom not a sparrow falls to 
the groand, and by whom every hair of the head 
is numbered.” 

And in every blade of grass, and in the most 
simple of the mollusks, or the most minute ani- 
malcule, in all organized beings whatever, there is 
a principle of life beyond the organization, and 
wholly independent of it, concerning which we 
know nothing. So also mere matter has its laws, 
such as gravitation, polarity, chemical affinity, and | 
so on—the operation of which we may note, but | 
the principle of which we cannot by any means | 
discover. For there is a point in every science | 





tious dread, or discoursing philosophically concern- 
ing a Being shrouded in light inaccessible, or 
dwelling in heights above and depths beneath, 
unfathomable to the comprehension of all created, 
all finite intelligences, whether human or angelic. 

Looking at that portion of creation with which 
we are best acquainted, and enquiring concerning 
the present constitution of the earth, philosophy 
cannot explain how it happens that there is any 
dry land at all. It is contrary to the natural ten- 
dencies of earth and water that any dry land should 
appear. The earth is the heavier element of the 
two, and at the beginning it must have been under 
the water ; and, left to itself, it would always have 
remained lowest, and the water, as the lighter, 
would forever have covered the surface of the 
earth. Natural causes fail in accounting for the 
existence of land, and are opposed to its existence : 
therefore, reason is obliged to resort to a super- 
natural cause—that is, to the Author and Con- 
troller of natural things; and revelation comes in 
aid of reason, and tells us that it was bronght 
about by the word of God. God said, ‘* Let the 
waters be gathered together, and let the dry land 
appear.’ And it was so. Philosophy and reve- 





beyond which we are unable to carry our investi-| lation coincide in ascribing the mere existence of 
gations; the point we may shift a little further dry land to the power of God; and, when we look 
back, but beyond it we cannot get, and are con- ito the living creatures inhabiting the earth, and 


strained to say—this is beyond the creature itself, 
and must be attributed to some higher power. 
The operation of the laws which belong to every 
science we are able to trace; but the Jaws them- 
selves—that power by which these operations go | 
on so uniformly and constantly that we are able to 
trace each operation to a fixed principle or law— | 
this we can only ascribe to God. What is gravi- | 
tation, or polarity, or chemical affinity’ They are 
at present onty names for certain operations. Who 
taught the animals their several instincts? Why 
do birds build their nests, and bees form their cells, 
alike in all countries where they are found? Nay, 
birds in cages who have never seen a nest, and 
are not in a natural state?’ These powers—these 
instincts—are of God. 

First principles and laws of being, moreover, are 
usually compensations one of another, which for 
their operation require the nicest adjustment, with 
an abiding counterpoise for continuing their uni- 
form action. These laws also are generally con- 
trary to the natural tendencies of the bodies upon 
which they act, and often two or more laws are in 
operation at the same time, in antagonism to each 
other, yet preserving an exact equipoise. It is by 
the balance of opposite principles, keeping all 
things in such wonderful harmony, that the con- 
templative mind is most forcibly affected, in study- 





ing that goodly portion of the universe which is 
within the reach of our investigation; and from 


rise above inanimate existence to contemplate life 
in any of its various forms, the proofs of the 
agency and continual presence of God become so 
much the more numerous, and clear, and cogent. 
Vegetable life, from its lowest to its highest 
forms ; and much more animal life, with its sensa- 
tions, instincts, thoughts, affections, and powers— 
life, in all its forms and modes of action, implies, 
both for its origin and for its continual exercise, 
creative and providential attributes, which can be 
ascribed to none other than God alone. There is 
such a witness for God in the adaptation of each 
creature to its place, and that place already pre- 
pared for that creature; such a oneness of mind, 
and foresight of all contingencies ; such provision 
made for each living thing in the varied constitu- 
tion of matter, and such conformation and adapta- 
tion of all living things to avail themselves of that 
provision, that there is no better help to devotion 
than the contemplation of this universal harmony. 
Natural theology is one of the most constant hand- 
maids of religion. The Psalmist, in adoration of 
the Creator, sometimes lifts up his eyes to the 
heavens, the work of God’s hand—to the moon 
and the stars which he hath ordained. At other 
times his worship is directed to Him who giveth to 
the beast his food, and to the young ravens which 
ery, saying, ‘‘All thy works shall praise thee, O 
Lord ; and thy saints shall bless thee ; the eyes of 


‘all wait upon thee; and thou givest them their 
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meat in due season. Thou openest thine hand, 
and satisfiest the desire of every living thing.” 
And our Lord himself directs our contemplation to 
the same subjects as incentives of our faith, and to 
increase our confidence in God—*‘ Behold the 
fowls of the air, for they sow not, neither do they 
reap, nor gather into barns; yet your heavenly 
Father feedeth them.” 

The point we start from—the point we desire to 
impress upon our readers, that they may bear it 
constantly in mind—is this: that there is an order 
and adaptation to the place they occupy in all 
things, so as to evince power and intention in such 
a way as to lead up to God, the Creator and 
Governor of all things. And then we must be 
consistent, and having, from the manifest order, 
inferred that God hath wrought in these things, 
expect to find order in all the works of God. 
And as the evidence of intention, which appears 
in the things that we do understand, has led to the 
inference that ¢hese have had an intelligent Creator, 
so we should not rest satisfied with any explana- 
tion of the things which we do not understand, 
except this also implies intelligence and purpose 
in the Creator. Every act of creation must result 
from a purpose, and evince an order and a plan— 
we cannot allow that anything has been left to 
chance. Nor does true science, any more than 
theology, admit such an element as chance: we 
may be ignorant of a law—it may be above our 
comprehension—we may be constrained to ascribe 
the act to God ; but it is quackery only that resorts 
to chance: where knowledge ends, there causation 
begins, which is only another name for the One 
God. 

When, by the necessity of being consistent, we 
are thus forced to require proofs of order and in- 
telligence in any admissible or credible account of 
the creation, reason shuts us up to some such ac- 
count as that which is contained in Scripture, 
common sense ought at once to reject any other 
theory of creation, however plausible. For our 
knowledge, derived from natural theology, requires 
that the Creator shall have prepared a place for 
each creature, and placed each creature in the situ- 
ation intended for it, in full possession of all those 
qualities, faculties, or endowments, by meaus of 
which it could at once enter upon its destiny, both 
of receiving from, and ministering to, other crea- 
tures, in that progressive scale, and connected 
chain of being, which the creation, contemplated 
as a whole, presents to our admiration and grati- 
tude. 

Man and all animals were, of course, created in 
full maturity ; not only because it is reasonable to 
expect that the Creator would bring them into 
being in full perfection to show his intention by 
them ; not only because thus only could they oc- 
cupy their place in the scale of being, and show 
their true relationship to other beings above or 
below them, but also from the necessity of the 
ease ; for children and the young of all creatures 
are helpless, and even in their best estate—even in 
paradise—they would require to be fostered by 
parental care. And plants were created in their 
full size, and all laden with their proper fruit ; for 
these were created for the sustenance of life, and 
man and the animals would need food as soon as 
they were brought into existence. And the earth 
was created in such variety of hill and dale, and 
such diversity of soil and climate, as might be 
requisite for the growth of the various species of 








races of animals, who also instinctively frequent 
those regions where the plants fitted to their sus- 
tenance thrive the best—whether it be the moun- 
tain, the plain, or the morass. 

In contemplating the works of creation, as 
existing at the present time, we cannot get much 
beyond the point at which we have now arrived 
when reasoning from the external world alone. 
In the visible creation we find such proofs of de- 
sign, and such wonderful adaptation to the place 
which each is intended to occupy, and such a chain 
of connection binding them al! together as one 
whole—the product of one universal mind—that 
we assent to the truth of natural theology, and 
ascribe the creation of all things to God. And we 
rest so firmiy on this ground us to refuse in toto 
the admission of such elements as are only the 
result of accident or chance. We cannot but 
ascribe to God alone the origin of al] things, and 
to him alone ascribe those properties and laws, 
both of matter and of life, which are implanted in 
each, according to its kind, and keep each in its 
own place, and enable it to discharge its appointed 
functions. We do not mean to address ourselves 
to any that refuse to go with us thus far: since 
we think that the truths of natural theology are 
placed by Paley and others on grounds so distinet 
as to be beyond reasonable doubt or cavil. ‘The 
disbeliever in an intelligent Creator is only deseiv- 
ing of a place in the incurable ward of Bedlam, 
and the man who does not include the properties 
and laws of all creatures in the act of creation, is 
not a correct and consistent reasoner. 

But God having made all things, and that at 
once in full maturity or perfection, in order that 
the several properties or instincts with which each 
was endowed might come simultaneously into ope- 
ration (which we must assume, because these pro- 
perties and instincts form the conditions upon 
which the subsistence of all things depend)—we 
have no seale or measure in the things themselves, 
from whence to calculate the time when they first 
came into existence. If the earth was created 
with hill and dale, mountains and plains, rivers 
and seas—as it must have been, that streams might 
flow to water the earth, and plants might have 
their appropriate soils and climates—then these 
hills and this variety of soil afford no criteria for 
judging of time. And if trees were created of full 
size, to cover the earth and yield to animals their 
food, it follows that the size of trees affords no eri- 
terion for determining the time when trees began 
te grow; for, on the morrow after its creation the 
oak of yesterday would present the appearance of 
those oaks which may have required, in the course 
of nature, the growth of a thousand years. And 
if animals were created full grown, and in numbers 
proportioned to the plants severally assigned to 
them for food, then neither the size nor the num- 
ber of these are any index of the time when ani- 
mals were first called into existence by the Crea- 
tor. Moreover, respecting the classification of 
plants and animals, which is remarked in those 
strata of the earth which contain organic remains, 
we should remember that such a creation as we 
are speaking of ensures a sort of classification, by 
the congregating of numbers of the same species 
into those localities where only the plants destined 
for their food will grow. ‘The mountain air and 
its climate, which certain plants require for their 
existence, are also congenial to the habits and 
feelings of the animals which feed upon the pro- 





plants, each of which species is adapted to certain 
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ducts of the mountain; and so of the plain or the 
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morass—they are agreeable to the constitution of | 
those species that inhabit them. And even in the 
depths of the sea we have no doubt that there is a 
classification, and that fishes of different tribes pre- 
fer living at different depths, induced by natural 
conformation and attracted by the food which they | 
prefer being there to be found. In such considera- | 
tions as these we have no doubt that sufficient ma- 
terials will be found for checking the over-confi- 
dent speculations of modern geology, touching the 
structure and quantity of their stratified deposits, | 
and the number or classification of organie remains, 
with the true relation they bear to the first consti- 
tution of the earth, and the nature of the convul- 
sions or changes which have since taken place. 
Whatsoever the facts may be which geology 
shall bring to light, whatever inferences which 
may be drawn from such facts concerning the 
primeval constitution of the earth—these are all, 
necessarily of secondary importance, and of infe- 
rior weight to those considerations of which we | 
have just been speaking. For we have been | 
speaking of actually existing things, and our 
reasoning has been grounded upon laws at present 
in operation, and facts which we daily witness ; 
but geology can only be cognizant of the results 
of operations which have long ceased, and ean 
only infer, from present appearances, what might | 
have been the case under circumstances which no 
longer exist, but which must have been confessedly 
very different from any within our present experi- 
ence. Appearances may deceive—-inferences may 
be false—other facts may exist, and future dis- 
covery may bring them to light, which may prove 
your inferences to be erroneous. Nay, the very 
point which geology requires us to concede in the 
first instance, and without which it cannot take a 
step—the agency of volcanoes and earthquakes—is 
a point which we cannot allow in any scientific 
enquiry—in any deduction of principles, or any 
systematic account of facts. And this because in| 
such kind of agency there is no law, no principle 
to be found at present, and it would be only eseap- 
ing one difficulty by getting into a far greater. | 
Geology would have us commence with disorder 
and chaos, and at every step would have recourse | 
to voleanoes and earthquakes, which are the very | 
opposite of principle, order, and law—whose every 
action is mere violence, with no rule but that of a) 
greater opposing force ; and which acknowledge | 
no control, save the exhaustion of an explosive | 
power, or the termination of a stream of lava and | 
scorie—strange elements these to form the basis | 
of any system, save in the fabled kingdom of tis- | 
rule, and the regions of chance. 
The principle that God hath made all things, | 
and impressed upon them those laws which we) 
behold now in actual operation, we insist upon in | 
every enquiry ; because this principle is establish- 
ed on a foundation which nothing can shake. 
And if any of the facts of geology seem to contra- 
vene this principle, we say, without the least hesi- | 
tation, that those facts must be misunderstood. 
But for ourselves, we say that, though we have! 
carefully watched the progress of geology from the 
time that it first began to take the form of a sei-| 
ence—that is, from the days of Werner, Hutton, | 
and Smith, with their noble coadjutors, Hany, | 
Cuvier, and Agassiz—we know of no such contra- | 
vening facts. That many of the erp/anations of | 
facts contravene this principle we freely allow, but | 
these explanations are quite another affair. For, 
of the same facts we are prepared to give very | 
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different explanations, whensoever we shal] think 
the proper time is come—explanations by which, 
we are bold to say, that all the facts may be shown 


to be consistent with principles of science which 


are acknowledged, and with Christian theology. 
And, as in the creation and first disposition of 

all things, we insist upon the recognition of the 

hand of God, so in any great disturbance of that 


order, in any general change, in any universal 


catastrophe, consistency obliges us to require the 
same Almighty hand to suspend or alter the laws 
of the universe, as at the first to impose those 
laws. We find everywhere traces of an univer- 
sal deluge: this could not come by any natural 
means—could only be brought about by tem- 
porary suspension of, and interference with, the 
present constitution of things. But ascribing this 
to God, we expect to find even here consistency 
with the other acts of God, and that a cause for 
this interference shall appear, which shall bring it 
into accordance with those principles by which we 
are taught that God hath ordered and governed 
all things. We will not allow that the world has 
been abandoned, at any time, to chance; since 
this'would amount to allowing that it was taken 
out of the hand of God for a time, to be taken in 
hand again by Him when that turmoil of chance 
should be over. It is unphilosophical to suppose 
that God has ever relinquished His hold of the 
things that He has made, or even relaxed the su- 
perintendence of creation’s laws, for it would be 
tantamount to saying that the creation thus relin- 
quished 1s no more, and that a new creation be- 
gins when God resumes his superintendence ; 
and it is tantamount to saying that of the former 
creation we can know nothing, for it would be 
virtually separated from all our present experi- 
ences by that godless blank—that supposed cha- 
otic hubbub—that trackless, purposeless, fathom- 
less abyss of anarchy which we find to be the per- 
vading idea of all the modern systems of geol- 
ogy. The earthquakes, voleanoes, and deluges, 
of which we have any present experience, are on 
so small a scale in comparison with the surface 


of the earth, as to be mere exceptions to the gen- 


eral law, or at most partial evils for universal 
good. These can occur without breaking down 
or violating the general laws under which the 
whole creation is bound together. But the uni- 
versal and reiterated catastrophes, which are as- 
sumed as the basis of geology, could not take 
place without the utter subversion, for the time, 
of all those laws of matter by which the different 
substances are maintained in their several posi- 
tions; and under which conditions alone the life 
of all the creatures with which we are acquainted 
could be continued. 

The deluge. like the creation, we ascribe to the 
immediate power of God, put forth, on that ocea- 
sion, in a manner as orderly, for the destruction 
of the world, as it had been put forth at the be- 
ginning, for its creation. And because we can 
trace order in the facts brought to light by geol- 
ogy, we expect to understand them in due time, 
and to find the deluge of Noah to have been an 
important agent in producing that state of things 
which those facts disclose, and to find also that 
the same laws which are now in operation have 
remained inviolable, both during the catastrophe 
itself, and before the time when it took place. 
When man sins, it provokes the judgment of 
God, and to the man God seems to have changed, 
when it is he that has shifted his place. The 
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Creator does not change when the creature 
changes ; but the change of the creature makes 
those laws which had operated for good before, 
become, when it has deteriorated, instruments of 
evil. 

In geology, as in every other science, certain 
data are presumed, as established by previous ob- 
servation, from which data all our investigations 
proceed, in analogy with recognized general princi- 
ples, in order to ascertain how the geological facts 
are connected with each other and with science in 
general; so as to account for what is already 
known, and to assure ourselves that under similar 
circumstances similar results will always appear. 
We must assume that the materials of which the 
earth consists remain the same in quantity and in 
kind under all circumstances, and that where sev- 
eral substances are combined none of the origi- 
nal elements are changed—none of them are lost ; 
but each simple substance may be made to reap- 
pear, with all its own properties undiminished, by 
careful analysis or decomposition. This fact, con- 
cerning the indestructibility of matter, has been 
frequently and most satisfactorily demonstrated by 
chymists and mineralogists, and forms the basis 
of all accurate reasoning in geology. By thus 
taking it for granted that the primary elements 
exist, in fixed and definite quantities, and each 
retaining constantly its own properties under all 
circumstances, and in whatever variety they may 
be combined, geology endeavors to account ration- 
ally for the appearances with which an accurate 
examination of the earth’s surface has made us 
acquainted—both as to the separate formations 
regarded singly, and also as to their relationship 
towards other formations and to the earth asa 
whole. Man can neither create nor destroy: 
none of the resources of science are able to add to 
the quantity, or change the properties of the pri- 
mary elements of nature: we only more simplify 
or more combine things already existing. 

The dreams of the alchymists concerning the 
creation or transmutation of metals are no longer 
worthy of a thought. 

Gravitation itself—the most universal law of 
matter, and the law which most of all bears upon 
the question of geology—can only be rendered 
comprehensible by assuming that all known space 
is filled with atoms infinitely small, yet indestruc- 
tible in their ultimate unity ; and that, in conse- 
quence of this indestructibility, one set of them 
striking upon another set, produces that uniform 
motion of all bodies towards other distant bodies, 
and of the particles of each body towards its own 
centre, which we call gravitation. For as each 
atom, which received a blow, would shield an- 
other atom from such a blow in that direction, 
while the atom shielded on one side would be re- 
ceiving blows on all other sides, impelling it 
towards the atom which shielded it, and which it- 
self was being driven towards the atom shielded 
—so the law resulting from such a supposition 
would be precisely that which we know experi- 
mentally to be the law of gravitation: the joint 
action upon the two atoms would cause any two 
bodies, consisting of aggregations of such atoms, 
to rush towards each other with a force, which 
would be direct according to their masses, inverse 
according to the square of their distance. But 
this supposes that the atoms which are impelled, 
and the atomic power which impels, are equally 
indestructible =“ constant. 

Again: the brilliant discoveries of Dalton, con- 





cerning the definite proportions which are uni- 
formly found in all chemical combinations, cannot 
be dissociated from the persuasion that the ulti- 
mate particles of all bodies are distinct in nature, 
unalterable in their properties, indestructible as to 
substance. The conviction that it is so, greatly 
shortened Dalton’s path, greatly facilitated his 
discoveries ; and to us they can scarcely be ren- 
dered ‘intelligible without adopting substantially, 
and to a practical extent, Dalton’s own convic- 
tions concerning atoms. [is first decisive experi- 
ments were made on elastic gases, and the air we 
breathe—regions in which we should least expect 
to find ponderable, definable, indestructible parti- 
cles of matter: but finding the law of definite 
proportion and indestructibility to be constant in 
the thin air we breathe, and substances invisible, 
impalpable, and ethereal, it was a comparatively 
easy though unexpected, yet conclusive and satis- 
factory, result, to trace the universality of the 
sane law throughout all the combinations of 
matter. 

Men already knew that, in all combinations of 
two or more substances, it was of the utmost im- 
portance to find out what were the best propor- 
tions of the different ingredients—how the acids 
could be employed with most effect, or when they 
might be entirely neutralized—what proportions 
of the metals gave to brass or steel its best temper 
for the use of man—and from what mixture of in- 
gredients we might most closely imitate the crys- 
tal in its clearness, and the colors of the gems 
and the flowers. ‘They also knew that, in some 
of the combinations of art, union took place up to 
a certain extent without increasing the bulk of 
the Jarger substance by the addition of the smaller : 
water, for instance, will receive a considerable 
quantity of salt without increasing its bulk, and 
copper in a state of fusion may have ten per ceut. 
of tin incorporated with it, yet the compound only 
occupy the same space as the copper did without 
the tin; the one substance being, as it were, ab- 
sorbed within the pores and interstices of the 
other, and adding to its weight, yet not increasing 
its bulk. Dalton found that, where two sub- 
stances were thus capable of uniting, the propor- 
tion which the one bore to the other was always 
either precisely the same, or such a proportion as 
would result from multiplying one of the ingredi- 
ents in the first combination, and no other propor- 
tions would combine. Thus, supposing ten per 
cent. of tin to enter into combination with copper, 
if any further combination be possible it will not 
be of twelve per cent. or of fifteen per cent., but 
of twenty per cent., thirty per cent., or some mul- 
tiple of ten, of that proportion which appeared in 
the first combination. Anda still more remarka- 
ble fact was also brought out by Dalton, namely, 
that in these combinations of elastic gases—from 
experiments on which it was that these laws of 
matter were first deduced—the particles or atoms 
thus combined still retained their distinctness in 
some respects; so that each particle presses upon 
its kindred particles alone, and not upon those of 
the other substance with which it enters into com- 
bination—neutralizing, as it were, the effects of 
gravitation on the compound as one mass, but re- 
taining those effects on the several ingredients of 
the compound. Or, taking common water and 
the air we breathe for our illustrations : water, in 
all situations, consists of the two ingredients, 
oxygen and hydrogen, and the oxygen is always 
precisely eight times the weight of the hydrogen, 
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the particles of each eg. | kept in equal diffusion | the heavenly bodies obey these laws in their vast 
by the oxygen pressing sole/y on particles of oxy- | orbits ; satellites around planets, and these around 
gen, the hydrogen solely on particles of hydrogen: |their suns, and all suns keeping their relative 
and this quite independent of the water being | places ; and if the minute particles of matter, and 
pure or foul ; because all impurities are mere miz- | the very constituents of the limpid water and view- 
tures, and we are speaking of the elementary con- |/less air answer to the same general laws, in 
stituents of the water. In consequence of this | measure and in weight ; much more do we require 
law, the oxygen, which is heavier than the hydro- | their application to be recognized in the moun- 
gen in the proportion of eight to one, does not | tains, rocks, and strata which form the solid crust 
subside, nor the hydrogen rise to the surface of |of the earth, and where, in an especial manner, 
the water, but they remain in equal combination | such universal laws should have their manifestation. 
throughout. And so in elastic compounds, such} And in every attempt to explain the order of 
as the atmosphere, the oxygen and nitrogen are | created things, the act of creation itself must be 
of very different densities, yet they remain in equa- | taken for granted. We presume that the things 
ble diffusion, because oxygen repels only the ox- | exist, each with its own properties, constituting 
ygen, nitrogen only the nitrogen; and thus in| the distinction between it and all other matter ; 
the lower and higher strata of the atmosphere the | these primary elements themselves are not within 
composition remains the same. ‘* When two elas- | the reach of science : we cannot account for their 
tic fluids, (says Dalton,) denoted by A and B, |origin, but assume them as the basis of all our 
are mixed together, there is no mutual repulsion | reasoning, and the foundation of the science itself. 
among their particles—that is, the particles of A do | Science, properly speaking, is the knowledge of 
not repel those of B, as they do one another ; conse- | the primary and permanent qualities of each sub- 
quently, the pressure or whole weight upon any one | stance, and the manner in which, by means of 
particle arises solely from those of its own kind.”’ | these qualities, simple substances operate upon 
Dalton believed that the experiments he had each other, and either seem to change, or enter 
made, with such uniform results in all cases, were | into such combinations as to put on new appear- 
sufficiently numerous to warrant the conclusion |ances. It is mere quackery, and not science, to 
that these properties and laws pervade all matter, | Speculate upon what these things might have been 
and afford an explanation of the order and con- | before they took those forms, and were endowed 
nection which subsists among the primary ele- | with those corresponding properties, which the 
ments of all terrestrial bodies ; and Sir I. Newton, | state of our knowledge at any given time makes us 
who had formed his opinions mainly from the con- | sure of : our knowledge may increase, and enable 
templation of celestial bodies and the laws by ‘us still more to limit the number of primary sub- 
which their motions are governed, arrived at a stances, and still more to simplify the general laws 
conclusion which is substantially the same, saying | by which these are to be governed, in their recip- 
—‘ All things considered, it seems probable ‘that | rocal action uponeach other. But genuine science 
God, in the beginning, formed matter in solid, | never goes beyond actual knowledge—never deals 
massy, hard, impenetrable particles, of such sizes, | in mere speculation. Speculation may impiously 
figures, and with such other properties, and in | assert that all things came by chance ; but honest 
such proportion to space, as most conduced to the | science, truth-telling science, whose only object is 
end for which He formed them; and that these | truth, laughs at the folly of such speculations. 
primitive particles, being solids, are incomparably | Science knows that out of nothing, nothing can 
harder than any porous bodies compounded of |come ; and that even after you have dead matter, 
them ; even so very hard as never to wear or break ‘this left to itself remains dead ; it cannot produce 
to pieces, no ordinary power being able to divide | any result ; life, or some agent to give motion is 
what God made one in the first creation.’’ necessary, and this under the control of fixed and 
Geology will not take its place as a science until | determined laws, before it could bring about any 
its phenomena are so far understood as to fall into | of those results which form the first elements of 
some agreement with these principles and laws by | our knowledge, and lie at the foundation of sci- 
which all inert matter is regulated; everything |}ence. And where speculation would be absurd, 
having found its place by a species of instinct, and or must necessarily fail, natural theology comes to 
everything being kept in harmony by the constant | our aid ; showing in all the things which we be- 
operation of the same universal constraint. And |hold traces of intention, and accommodation of 
yet other phenomena come also into consideration, | provisions in a most wonderful manner to definite 
which prove that these laws are not of matter |ends, and those ends benevolent, to obtain the 
itself, not self-generated or self-sustained, but im- | utmost enjoyment for the creature. Moreover, 
planted and superintended by One who is above | combining science with natural theology, we may 
and beyond them all, and is by them accomplish- | advance a step further, and behold the things 
ing other and higher purposes; One who is | around us, still in the hands, and under the control 
making known his own being and attributes, and | of One mightier than they : of One who saith to 
exercising moral government in accordance with | the sea, ‘‘ hitherto shalt thou go and no further, 
that being and those attributes. The disturbances | and here shall thy proud waves be stayed :”’ of 
of order in the works of creation—which are quite |One who wields the thunderbolt, and holds the 
as remarkable among geological phenomena as are | wind in his fist—who bids the earthquake open its 
the proofs of order—are as necessary a part of the | mouth, or the voleano pour forth its torrents of 
problem fo be solved ; and the geologist has only | fire, or the deluge of waters cover the earth. 
done half his work when he has explained the} And just where natural religion must necessarily 
orderly part of his subject, and abandons us to | terminate revelation takes up the strain—carries 
chance for the remainder. On the contrary, we, | us onward in the theme—shows us who and what 
knowing this last part to be the most difficult, be- | is the Being that hath made all these things, and 
lieve it also to be the test of the truth of all the | hath them all under his control—tells us wherefore 
rest of the explanation ; and if it will not stand | they were made—for what purpose they are kept 
this test, we reject the explanation altogether. If | under control—what are the laws by which the 
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moral government of the universe is regulated, and 
why there hath been any interference with what 
may be called the regular course of nature. And 
to put these declarations concerning God's moral 
government beyond a doubt or question, similar 
interferences are recorded as historic facts ; in an 
universal deluge ; in the destruction of Sodom and 
Gomorrah ; in the dividing of the Red Sea ; in the 
swallowing up of Korah and his company ; in the 
long list of such interferences in behalf of the chil- 
dren of Israel ; and above all in the acts of Christ 
the Lord, who, invested with the power of God, 
manifested it in every possible way, and often in 
the control of those elements of the creation which 
lie beyond the reach of science: so that the spec- 
tators cried out in astonishment, ‘* What manner 
of man is this, for he commandeth the winds and 
the sea, and they obey him!’’ We are Christians 
—we believe in the miracles wrought by our Lord 
—we believe all his words, and he continually 
appealed to the mighty acts which had been done 
in times of old—to the deluge—to the destruction 
of Sodom—to former miracles of the same kind, 
for the same end ; all are alike bound upon us by 
our faith as Christians. 

Nor let the mere naturalist say that this appeal 
to revelation is out of place ; for no other account 
can possibly be given of the present constitution 
of the earth, than one which admits of an agency 
which is supernatural. Things actually are in 
situations where they could not have placed them- 
selves at first, and where they could not remain at 
the present time, save by the overruling of their 
natural properties and known laws, by some power 
superior to these ; contravening them in the first 
instance, and resisting their tendencies ever since. 
And who can contravene or resist laws ordained 
by the Creator but he himself? What, for in- 
stance, can be a more general law of nature than 
gravitation? Namely, that bodies heavier than 
water should sink—bodies lighter than water 
should swim: and that when bodies of different 
gravity, yet heavier than water, are dissolved, 
they should subside to depths corresponding to 
their relative weights’ But none of these things 
are so. For all the earths and stones, which 
form the land, are heavier than water; therefore, 
by the laws of nature, there should be no dry land 
—no earth or stones above the level of the sea. 
The whole globe, if left to arrange itself according 
to the laws of gravitation, would have been entirely 
covered by the sea; and even now, if left to the 
unrestrained action of those laws would, by the 
natural tendencies of earth and water, speedily 
return to a condition in which neither men nor 
animals could subsist ; and ere long, by the laws 
of gravitation, the heaviest bodies woud wadh the 
ocean, and be arranged one above the other accord- 
ing to their specific gravities; and one uniform 
shget of water, varied only in its depth bv tidal 
forces, would cover the whole surface of the earth. 

And in scientific investigations, and when phi- 
losophizing on the laws of matter, geologists 
cannot legitimately introduce voleanic and other 
irregular agencies, which either have no limits and 
are under no control, or the laws of which are at 
the present time wholly unknown. We can allow 
a place for these or any other unlimited powers in 
the hand of God, and where he is allowed to be 
the immediate agent, because he is then both the 
reason and the law: the recognition of the pres- 
ence of God assumes a reason why he should be 
present—assumes that there is sufficient cause— 





dignus vindice nodus ; and assumes also limitation 
and control over everything, in the presence of the 
Almighty, to accomplish his own purposes. But 
in any discussion of the laws of nature, and any 
enquiry into the mode in which we may explain 
how the earth took its present form, we can only 
advert to voleanic and other irregular agencies of 
whatever kind in order to exclude them altogether ; 
and we protest against their being introduced at all 
into such a discussion, and assert that the intro- 
duction of such unknown, such inexplicable phe- 
nomena only tends to mystify and to mislead. For 
these are not laws of nature : al] that we know of 
them is that they are disorderly—they are disturb- 
ing forces merely—they interfere with the only 
means of solving the problem—the regular order 
produced by established laws. ‘They must, there- 
fore, be disregarded—nay, carefully excluded— 
from every enquiry into natural causes and effects, 
and only employed to fortify the argument in favor 
of the continual interposition of God, both to coun- 
teract the continual tendency of earth to sink and 
water to rise—the natural tendency of all things to 
find a level, and also to counteract the utter sub- 
version of all order, and the obliteration of every 
trace of intention, in which voleances uncontroled 
must necessarily terminate. And earthquakes and 
voleanoes, if partial only, and not to the extent of 
destroying all order, would themselves be neutral- 
ized, in such a case, as all matter left wholly to 
itself, in obedience to the natural law of universal 
gravitation. After the dry land had been sepa- 
rated by the hand of God, partial voleanoes might 
oceur, on that dry land, and the effects might be 
permanent in that locality ; but this assumes the 
very point in question—assumes a separation to 
have been made, and to be still maintained by a 
power beyond that of nature, counteracting the 
natural tendencies of matter. 

We, therefore, maintain with the utmost confi- 
dence that an agency superior to, and counteract- 
ive of, the natural tendencies of earth and water, 
lies at the foundation of geology as a science, in 
order to account for there having been any dry 
land at all to begin with; and does prima facie 
appear, in every stratum that has been since de- 
posited, whensvever that stratum rises above the 
level of the sea, or indicates any other departure 
from the laws of specific gravity. The Being who 
created all things, and gave to them all their seve- 
ral properties, and appointed the laws by which 
they are governed, is the only Being whom we can 
reasonably invest with the power of overruling and 
counteracting the laws of creation; the Overruler 
is the more powerful Being—overruling is the at- 
tribute of the Almighty—there is but one Al- 
mighty, and he is the Creator—he also is the 
Overruler—he is the one God. Discarding for a 
moment from our view all consideration of time, 
the world must have had a beginning ; there was 
an eternity in which the Crestor alone existed, 
and when the world was not. Who knows how 
the world came into being’ Can the earth tell 
us, or is it written in the sea, how they came into 
being, and how long there existed nothing save 
earth and sea? Can the fishes tell us—can all 
creation tell us—can man, confessedly the last and 
noblest act of creation, tell us, how, when, and 
wherefore he was made; and how, when, and 
wherefore all other things were made, before any 
living creatures appeared on the earth! Confess- 
edly they cannot. Retrospect, like prophecy, re- 
quires the omniscience of God. 
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But geology, instead of acquiescing in these ne- | 
gations, and seeking information where alone it 
ean be found, namely, in revelation: geology, in- 
stead of being satisfied with this, grounds on these 
negations a system the result of which is a denial 
of all the traths of revelation, and throwing out 
ideas loose upon the wild sea of chance, without 
compass, or chart, or time, for guidance or com- 
putation. The fundamental assertion from which 
they start is, that man was not in that world which | 
they profess to explore, and during that time 
which their investigations cover; our only true} 
link with that world is assumed to be wanting—it | 
is supposed to be wholly cut off from our know!l- 
edge and our sympathies! The next fact they 
profess to give us is a negation concerning the ex- 
istence of the present races of animals ; it is sup- 
posed to have been tenanted by races wholly ex- 
tinct, and that none of the present animals were 
there! In the vegetable and mineral kingdoms 
similar negations are continued—the plants, the 
climate, the very mineral constitution of that 
world, or rather that succession of worlds—for 
each stratum is considered as in itself a world—are 
regarded as having been altogether different from 
the present: for it is not pretended that a single 
stratum ever has been formed, or can be formed, 
by any of the operations of nature which are at 
present known, or now going on. Yet from this 
string of negations we are expected to receive a 
theory concerning the origin and age of the world, 
which thus virtually has no basis—which is con- | 
structed upon non-entities alone! But we must | 
allow that the theory itself is in character with 
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and thou shalt eat the herb of the field: in the 
sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread, till thou 
return unto the ground ; for out of it thou wast 
taken: for dust thou art and unto dust shalt thou 
return.’? And when, in the course of time, the 
sin of man increased as mankind multiplied, and 
by these aggravated and accumulated sins God 
was still further provoked, we are taught how, by 
the hand of the Almighty, an universal deluge was 
brought up over the whole earth, covering the 
highest mountains, destroying every living thing 
from the face of the earth ; and how in order ** to 
keep seed alive upon the face of all the earth,” 
God had forewarned Noah of the coming desola- 
tion, and caused an ark of safety to be prepared, 
that the new world might be provided with inhab- 
itants without the necessity for another act of crea- 
tion. 

As natural religion leads us to ascribe the origin 
of all things to God, so it constrains us to ascribe 
perfection of all kinds and power unlimited to 
God ; and therefore to expect the manifestation of 
these attributes of God in all the works of his 
hands: that all things according to their place 
would indicate the love of God in their provisions 
for enjoyment, and the foresight and omnipotence 
of God in the permanency of these enjoyments ; 
securing them alike from contingencies, or from 
insidious or violent assaults, which might defeat 
the benevolent intentions of the Creator. But 
natural religion does not find this to be the case— 
nay, on the coutrary, notwithstanding the admira- 
ble mechanism of the creation, and the universal 
indications of wise intentions, and even of partial 


its evanescent, impalpable foundation; being in| and individual enjoyment, it finds that the result 
itself unintelligible, and incomprehensible ; and | is general suffering, and premature destruction 
assigning periods which it disclaims all idea of | or decay; each creature living to destroy or be- 
defining, or expecting us to comprehend. To) come the prey of another, and man, the lord of all, 
evade one creation and one deluge which is re-| giving, in the abuse of power and disappointment 
vealed, it introduces as many alternate creations; of hope, only too much of semblance to the de- 
and destructions as there are strata, and these are | spondent or misanthropic conclusion of one of the 
innumerable ; and, rejecting the times revealed in| truest of poets and observers, ‘that man was 
Scripture, it sets all time at defiance, or profess- | made to mourn.’’ 
edly discards it—assigning periods for each single; Were it not for a moral demonstration which 
operation which are themselves boundless, and in} was to be given, and a moral purpose which was 
an infinite series. to be accomplished, there can be no doubt that all 
Man desires to know these things: he has in-| the laws of nature would have been fixed and un- 
stinctive longings to comprehend the how and the | alterable as those which keep the stars in their 
wherefore of what he sees around him, in the| courses—impregnable against chance or change. 
world by which and for which he lives, and the! What this demonstration is, and how that moral 
existence of which is so much bound up with his) purpose shall be accomplished, natural religion can- 
own. God, who implanted these instincts in man, not say; we must learn it from revelation, and it 
has himself condescended to gratify them. He) is at present to be apprehended by faith alone. 
who alone could know the facts, alone was before| Yet the Scripture is so full of it, and it is so in- 
the world began, he has revealed how, at the be-| separably connected with every other doctrine of 
ginning, the heavens and the earth were made,|the Bible, that no man can consistently hold any 
and how the light was created, and the land was/ one truth of the Gospel without also holding this 





separated from the water; and, lastly, how the 
living creatures leading up to man, and placed 
under his dominion, were formed ; and God look- 
ing down upon man, made in his own image, and 
upon all the other works of his hands, pronounced 
the whole to be very good. 

And we learn moreover, from revelation, how 
the sin of man brought evil into that creation, 

. | 
which was at the first very good—how by one | 
man sin entered into the world, and death by sin— 
how by one man’s offence death reigned by one 
(Rom. v. 12, 17,) and how this entailed a curse 
upon the whole creation, so that God said to 
Adam, ‘‘ Cursed is the ground for thy sake ; in 
sorrow shalt thou eat of it all the days of thy life ; | 
thorns also and thistles shall it bring forth to thee ; | 
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truth, which is in fact the gist, and conclusion, 
and climax of the first announcement of the Gos- 
pel, as good tidings of great joy which shall be to 
all people—it is glory to God in the highest, and 
on earth peace, good will towards men. The 
things around us do not render this praise to God 
at present : and still less do we find proofs of any- 
thing of the kind in the strata of the earth, or the 
facts which geology brings to light concerning the 
past. But, on the contrary, all seems to be strife 
and ill-will amongst men ; and in the bowels of 
the earth nothing but havoc and confusion to have 
reigned, and these so tremendous as to present no 
ideas to the mind, save the wrecks of a ** Paradise 
Lost,’’ or the spoils and victims of a once existing 
pandemonium. 
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The creation hath fallen from its place through 
sin; yet not so fallen as to frustrate the purpose 
of God, or to escape out of his reach for punish- 
ment or recovery. He hath punished, yet not so 
as utterly to destroy: he will recover, without the 
necessity of annihilating the old creation and doing 
another work of the same kind: and God will so 
restore all things as to show that he hath not been 
defeated—hath not changed his plan—that he is 
the Almighty, the first and the last ; and that God 
is Love unalterable—the same yesterday, and to- 
day, and forever. 

t is a cardinal point of Christian faith, that God 
created all things as one whole; because there 
was an intention to be accomplished thereby, which 
did not then appear. And it is a cardinal point to 
maintain, that God will not add to or change the 
creation; and that no creature can do so, because 
such interference with the creation would also in- 
terfere with the further intention of God. And it 
is a cardinal point to maintain that this first inten- 
tion shall be eo accomplished in the restitution 
of all things; and that by means of the creation 
which was brought into being for that very end. 
It is declared that the works were finished from 
the foundation of the world, (Heb. iv. 3.) That 
all things were made by Christ, and for him, (Col. 
i. 16; Eph. iii. 9.) And that the Son by whom 
the worlds were made is also appointed heir of all 
things, (Heb. i. 2.) And we also, brought into 
the church, are made sons of God, and if children 
then heirs, heirs of God, joint heirs with Christ, 
if so be that we suffer with him that we may be 
also glorified together, (Rom. viii. 14.) And not 
only we, but the whole creation, are joint partici- 
pants in the blessing; for the creation itself also 
shall be delivered from the bondage of corruption 
into the glorious liberty of the children of God— 
all alike waiting for that crisis which is called the 
adoption, to wit, the redemption of our body, 
(Rom. viii. 23.) How these things shall be we 

rofess not to explain, but they are doctrines laid 
hold of by faith, and they all turn upon the grand 
personal doctrine of the resurrection of the body, 
which every Christian cannot but maintain, yet 
which no one can explain or render intelligible to 
sense ; by the same faith we lay hold of the resti- 
tution of all things, and the resurrection of the 
body, of the first of which God hath spoken by the 
mouth of all his holy prophets since the world be- 
gan, (Acts iii. 21.) 

** Through faith we understand that the worlds 
were framed by the word of God, so that things 
which are seen were not made of things which do 
appear. By faith Noah, being warned of God of 
things not seen as yet, moved with fear, prepared 
an ark to the saving of his house; by the which 
he condemned the world, and became heir of the 
righteousness which is by faith. By faith Abra- 
ham sojourned in the land of promise as in a 
strange country, dwelling in tabernacles as Isaac 
and Jacob, the heirs with him of the same pro- 
mise: for he looked for a city which hath founda- 
tions, whose builder and maker is God.” (Heb. 
xi. 3, 10.) 

Yet this continuity of the purpose of God, and 
especially this deluge, supernatural, brought about 
by the hand of God ; universal, yet not necessitat- 
ing a new creation, because certain creatures were 
kept alive in the ark—this most important of all 
natural phenomena is wholly excluded from mod- 
ern geology. That the deluge should not have 
formed an indispensable part of their system—that 
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it should not have forced geologists to find a place 
for it in any theory which they might propound— 
is not creditable to their faith as Christians. But 
account for it how we may, the deluge has not 
only been strangely passed by in all cases; but in 
some cases must have been wilfully resisted, and 
the facts which testify to it have been blinked, and 
left unexplained mj sunk, rather than honestly 
admit the only explanation of which - seem 
capable. The case of the mammoths, of Siberia, 
is one of those to which we allude, where animals, 
confessedly of extinct species, have been found 
perfectly preserved in the ice, so that the flesh 
was in a condition fit to be eaten, not only by dogs 
and bears, but even by men. This fact proves 
that the deluge which thus destroyed these mam- 
moths was sudden, and was the /ast, and that races 
now extinct lived up to that time. But the remains 
of similar animals, being found very widely dif- 
fused, in Germany, in America, North and South, 
though not in the same preservation as in the 
frozen regions, prove, notwithstanding, that the 
deposits of Germany, America, &c., are of the 
same time, and that all being destroyed by the same 
final catastrophe, that deluge was universal. But 
there can be no universal deluge by natural causes, 
as we have already argued; therefore it was by 
the hand of God: there has been no subsequent ca- 
tastrophe, or the ice in which these animals were 
preserved would have been melted; and, the spe- 
cies being extinct, infers that there was no subse- 
quent creation. 

On the other hand, it is asserted by Buffon and 
other writers on natural history, that the camel 
has never been found wild, but that the whole spe- 
cies, without exception, is in a state of captivity to 
man. Hence it has been inferred that Noah and 
his sons retained possession of the camels which 
had been preserved in the ark, as being the most 
serviceable of all animals in those regions; and 
their value is borne witness to by the wealth of all 
men being estimated in patriarchal times according 
to the number of camels they possessed. This 
living species may, therefore, be a witness to the 
preservation of some animals during an universal 
deluge, as the frozen mammoths bear witness to 
the destruction of all other creatures, save those 
which were contained in the ark. And an infer- 
ence of the same kind may be drawn from the fact, 
that wheat is never found in a wild state, nor can 
it be determined on any trustworthy evidence from 
what country it originally came. Yet each coun- 
try of the ancient world has its own mythology 
regarding the introduction of the cerealia, agreeing 
so far as to assure us that there is some foundation 
for it in historic fact, and that wheat has been in- 
troduced in all cases—is not indigenous in any. 

The deluge of Noah stands alone in Scripture 
separated and distinguished, by the clearest words 
that could be employed, from every natural phe- 
nomenon, and from everything else that God hath 
wrought since the foundation of the world ; and it 
is thus particularized not only in the Old Testa- 
ment, but also in the New. God declared before- 
hand that he would destroy the world for its 
wickedness—nay, declared it one hundred and 
twenty years before he brought it to pass. During 
all this time, and while the ark was building, in 
manifest token of Noah’s belief of the coming 
catastrophe, this preacher of righteousness was 
warning mankind, and entreating them to flee froin 
the wrath to come ; yet they repented not. And 
after the deluge, lest Noah and his posterity might 
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suppose that this interference with the laws of 
nature had unsettled all things, and that regularity 
in the course of the times or the seasons was not 
to be expected for the future, God himself allayed 
their fears: he set the bow in the cloud as a token 
that he would not again destroy the earth by a 
flood; and he promised that while the earth re- 
maineth, seed-time and harvest, and cold and 
heat, and summer and winter, and day and night 
shall not cease. The guarantee shows that there 
had been such a departure from the laws of nature, 
that there might be reasonable apprehensions in 
the minds of men, lest such disorder should return. 
And in like manner St. Peter declares that, as by 
the word of God, the heavens were of old, and the 
earth standing out of the water and in the water, 
by which word the world that then was, being 
overflowed with water, perished: so the heavens 
and the earth which are now, by the same word 
are kept in store, reserved unto the day of judg- 
—— perdition of ungodly men. (2 Pet. iii. 
5—7. 

And let it not be thought that declarations like 
these are mere accommodations to the vulgar 
notions of unscientific men—like the Israelites, 
who had been long in the bondage of Egypt, or 


Galilean fishermen, and men as unlearned and un- | 


philosophic as themselves : let it not be fallaciously 


supposed that declarations such as these are un- | 


worthy of attention in these enlightened times. 
They are eternal verities. This revelation con- 
cerning God, the Creator and Sustainer of all 
things, is inseparable from Christianity ; and all 
who are truly Christians cannot but receive these 
declarations as equally true with the acknowledged 
fundamentals of our faith. They are as true as 
Christ is true, and as the inspired penmen of the 
New Testament are true; for they are over and 
over again appealed to by our Lord as matters of 
fact for our instruction, and they are continually 
referred to by St. Paul and St. Peter, and the 
other apostles—men filled with the Holy Ghost. 
Thus, science and theology concur in obliging 
us to insist on an universal deluge, as one of the 
elements necessary to account for the present ap- 
pearances of things, in consistency with rendering 
due honor to God as the sole Creator. And we 
require a place to be found for the deluge of Noah 
in any system of geology to which our assent may 
be required: and we reject every system in which 
such an universal deluge—supernatural, sudden, 
and final—has not been taken into account. Whe- 
ther the deluge will whol/y account for all the ap- 
pearances, and whether other agencies may not 
also be taken into the account, are other questions, 
depending altogether on other considerations, upon 
which we would not at present enter, even if we 
thought that this was the time. But we do not 
think the time is come—nor is it our province: 
still less is it our duty, in pointing out the de- 
ficiencies of popular systems, to present one to 
supply their place, though it should be free from 
such cbjections, and should incorporate the deluge, 
and all the other acts of God. We may well de- 
cline the task, under the plea that we have not 
competent information where we find so many, 
with far more information than we possess, to have 
failed. And we may also hint our suspicions, if 
not allowed to express our convictions, that no one 
has yet attained to a competent degree of informa- 
tion, to construct at the present time such a system 
as will embrace all the facts, explain all the ap- 
pearances, and stand the test of time, in a science 
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so modern as geology, embracing so wide a sphere 
as the whole earth. Our object has been to direct 
attention to some points which have been mis 
taken, and to others which have been overlooked 
or disregarded ; but all of which are essential to 
the right handling and full elucidation of so im- 
portant a subject as that of Scriptural Geology. 

It is in the discussion of fundamental principles 
that we have been engaged, according to the ob- 
servance or neglect of which we apprehend that 
the science will be placed on a true or a false basis, 
and all the details will become either valuable or 
comparatively worthless. We have not, at this 
stage, entered upon the painful and invidious task 
of criticising in detail even the works which we 
have placed at the commencement of this article, 
and which we placed there, rather as samples of 
the better and worse classes of the writings we had 
in mind, than with any intention of reviewing 
them.* Dr. Burton’s lectures afford a favorable 
example of the better class of writings on geology ; 
and it would be painful to us, where there is so 
much that is excellent, to point out the objectiona- 
ble passages, since it is manifest that the mistakes 
have arisen solely from reposing too much confi- 
dence in those whom almost all look up to as masters 
and guides in the science of geology. Dr. Bur- 
ton’s piety and orthodoxy are unquestionable ; and 
there is no doubt that his lectures were intended to 
promote, and do on the whole conduce to, these 
high and holy ends. Norare we disposed to ques- 
tion the piety or orthodoxy of men like Drs. Buek- 
iseman; or the many 
eminent laymen who advocate the geological sys- 
tems of the day. These theories are held by them 
without their being conscious of infidelity, and 


| propagated without producing unbelief amongst 


others, only because they are held inconsistently, 
and are not carried out to their legitimate conclu- 
sion. But such theories are certainly irreconci- 
lable with sound principles of physics—untenable 
by any who consistently maintain God to be the 
Creator of al] things—and, therefore, are secretly 
and unconsciously subversive of the Christian faith. 
Such theories will, therefore, no doubt break down 
ere long, and the good men we allude to will be 
among the first to repudiate them. 

The other work, to which no name is attached, 
we only insert because it has gone through three 
editions in the course of a season; and is, there- 
fore, a proof of the avidity with which men receive 
bald skepticism in the present day. <A more infi- 
del or a more stupid publication has rarely ap- 
peared, save that, in point of mere style of writ- 
ing and manner of stating things, it is in good 
taste, and shows that the writer belongs to a 
polished class of society. But it has no claim to 
attention on the score of reason or argument, and 
no child that has learnt its catechism would have 
its faith much endangered by such a work; it is 
purely and professedly infidel in argument, how- 
ever modified in phrase; it is inconsistent with 
even the heathen ideas of a God ; and it would only 
find its parallel in the freaks of imagination which 
are ascribed to such men as Anaximander and 
Lucretius—that nature herself is omnipotent—that 
the fortuitous concurrence of atoms generated all 
things—and that matter is eternal. 

Such kind of works we, on principle, would 


*And we may, with the greater propriety, decline it 
now, from having entered with some fulness into the par- 
ticulars of the geological question on two former occa- 
sions, (No. XXIV., XXV., October, 1842; Jan., 1843.) 
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decline to meddle with, since the very contact is 
defiling, and ideas of infidelity and doubt are 
infused which may weaken the faith and trouble 
the mind in hours of weakness and melancholy. 
And such a course of abstaining from the contact 
with evil we would recommend to our readers, 
though curiosity may prompt on the other side. 
We live in an inquisitive age—in an advancing 
age ; but it is also a superficial and a prolific age : 
and since, from the multiplicity of publications, 
some selection must be made hy every one, ¥ is 
worth while to shorten the labor of selection by 
lopping off at once from our list all those which 
are of an immoral or an infidel tendency. 


MR. MITCHELL, THE TRANSLATOR OF ARIS- 
TOPHANES. 


We learn from the Gentleman’s Magazine, that 
this distinguished scholar died on the 4th of May 
last—and we are indebted to the same source for 
the following memoir of him :—** Mr. Mitchell was 
born in London, on the 30th May, 1783. He was 
the son of Mr. Alexander Mitchell, a riding-master, 
in Hamilton-place, Piccadilly, and afterwards in 
Grosvenor-place. At the age of seven years, Thom- 
as Mitchell was admitted into Christ's Hospital, on 
the presentation of Martin Fonnereau, Esq. Here 
he remained under the tuition of the Rev. James 
Bowyer, and afterwards under that of the Rev. 
Dr. Trollope, till October, 1802, when he was pre- 
ferred to Pembroke College, Cambridge, on one 
of the exhibitions of the Hospital. In the year 
1806 he took his degree of B.A., as a senior op- 
time and the first classical medallist. In acknow]- 
edgment of this eminence the governors of his 
school presented him with a silver cup, of the 
value of thirty guineas. He now naturally looked 
forward to the obtainment of a fellowship from the 
college, on which he had conferred so much 
honor; but in this hope he was disappointed by a 
novel resolution of the master and fellows, that 
not more than two students, educated at the same 
school, should be fellows of the college at the 
same time ; and Mr. Thornton, a member of the 
corps diplomatique, and the Rev. Mr. Wood, after- 
wards Mester, both Christ’s Hospital men, were 
at that time ranked among the fellows of Pem- 
broke. * * As Mr. Mitchell had determined to 
devote himself to a scholastic life, this disappoint- 
ment seemed to overset all his future schemes, un- 
til in the year 1808 or 1809 he was enabled by his 
literary acquirements, to obtain a fellowship at 
Sidney Sussex College; an acquisition the more 
honorable, inasmuch as the fellowship is what is 
termed open, or subject to the rivalry of any com- 
petitors. Had he entered in due time into holy 
orders this fellowship would have provided him 
with part of those resources which he afterwards 
lived to need, for Mr. Mitchell never married. 
But conscientious scruples prevented him from 
becoming a candidate for holy orders ; although 
we can confidently state that this reluctance of Mr. 
Mitchell arose from an overwhelming fear of the 
responsibilities attached to the pastoral office, and 
not to any objection to the doctrines of the estab- 
lished church. After a limited term of years he was 
obliged, by the statutes of the college, to vacate his 
fellowship. * * Under these untoward cireum- 
stances Mr. Mitchell devoted his learning to private 
tuition and to the public press. * * Inthe year 
1810 the writer of this brief memoir had the pleasnre 
of introducing him to Mr. William Gifford ; and in 
1813 he commenced the series of essays in the 





Quarterly Review, on Aristophanes and Athenian 
manners, which led to his own translations in 
verse of the ‘* Old Comedian”? which appeared in 
two volumes, in the years 1820 and 1822. * * 
Some of these essays had impressed the patrons 
of a vacant Greek chair in one of the Scotch uni- 
versities with so much respect for Mr. Mitchell’s 
classical attainments that they invited him, through 
a friend, to accept of the situation. It was a Ju- 
erative, as well as a most respectable one, and he 
was a poor man; but he must have signed the 
Confession of the Scotch Kirk, and to him this 
was an insurmountable objection. For the last 
twenty years of his life, Mr. Mitchell resided with 
his relations, in the county of Oxford, and there- 
fore found it not inconvenient to undertake the 
occasional task of superintending the publication 
of the Greek works which issued from time to 
time from the Clarendon press.’’ But at length 
all other literary employment failed him, and he 
fell into pecuniary difficulties. ‘‘ His friends now 
became alarmed for him, and, through the kind 
intervention of the late Mr. Morrit, of Rokesby, 
his condition was made known to Sir Robert Peel, 
who immediately placed at his disposal the sum of 
150/., from the Royal Bounty Fund, and (what to 
Mr. Mitchell's feelings was more gratifying than 
pecuniary aid) conveyed to him, in a private let- 
ter, the expressions of his respect and sympathy. 
In 1843 Mr. Parker resumed his publication of 
Sophoeles, and Mitchell edited the remaining four 
plays of that tragedian, with shorter notes than 
before; and in 1844 he devoted himself to the 
preparation of a minor edition of a Pentalogia 
Aristophanica, with brief Latin notes, for the use 
of schools. He had nearly completed this task 
when death surprised him. He had been long in 
a weak state of health, but his end was sudden 
and unexpected. His health had improved with 
the present year, and he was indulging himself in 
well-founded hopes that his governmental grant 
would be renewed in May, and be followed by a 
permanent pension. Alas! on the 4th day of 
that "month, he had breakfasted as usual with his 
niece and housekeeper, and adjourned to his study 
in tolerable health. About four hours afterwards 
the niece, on entering the room, found some im- 
pediment to opening the door. It was caused by 
his dead body, which had fallen against it. The 
medical man who was summoned was of opinion 
that life had been extinct at least two hours, from 
a fit of apoplexy.”’-— Quarterly Review. 





Iypia.—Queen Victoria now governs India as much 
as she does England; and this is a great fact by no 
means adequately vo eng on the public mind. 
Steam navigation, perhaps, will be the most effica- 
cious means for bringing it home to our bosoms and 
consciences. Bombay is now distant about as many 
weeks as it was months in times gone by. The 
voyage and journey thither seen about to become a 
holiday trip to the enterprising tourists who are re- 
solved to make the most of a long vacation. They 
rush to Marseilles, embark for Malta, glance at Alex- 
andria and the needle of Cleopatra, visit Cairo, and 
mount the pyramids, cross the desert, call at Aden, 
steam through the far-famed Straits of Babel Mandel, 
splash along for a delicious fortnight over the Indian 
Ocean, and inscribe their names in an album at the 
eaves of Elephanta, literally within less then fifty 
days! Such expeditions, growing into general fash- 
ion, may serve to remind us of our perils and respon- 
sibilities with respect to the glorious Orient.— Eclectic 
Review. 
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From Chambers’ Journal. 
SIR WALTER SCOTT AND WILLIAM LAIDLAW. 


Tue recent death of Mr. William Laidlaw, a 
man of fine natural powers and of most estimable 
character, removes another of the links which con- 
nected the present generation with the daily life 
and personal history of Sir Walter Scott, and with 
the antique minstrelsy and simple manners of the 
Scottish borders. The loss of Hogg, while the 
strong twilight from Seott’s departed greatness 
still shone on the land, was universally regretted, 
and now another “ flower of the forest,’’ less 
bright, but a genuine product of the soil, is ** wede 
away,’’ and can never be replaced. As the author 
of one of our sweetest and most characteristic 
Scottish ballads— Lucy's Flittin’’—and as a col- 
laborateur with Scott in the collection of the 
ancient minstrelsy, Laidlaw is entitled to honorable 
remembrance. Lot us never forget those who 
have added even one wild rose to the chaplet of 
Scottish song and patriotism! It is chiefly, how- 
ever, as the companion, factor, and private secre- 
tary of Scott, that this gentleman will be known in 
after-times. During all those busy and glorious 
years when Scott was pouring out so prodigally 
the treasures of his prose fictions, and building up 
his baronial romance of Abbotsford, Laidlaw was 
his confidential adviser and daily assistant. From 
1817 to 1832 he was resideut on the poet’s estate, 
and emphatically one of his household friends. 
Not a shade of distrust or estrangement came be- 
tween them; and this close connection, notwith- 
standing a disparity in circumstances and opinions, 
in fame and worldly consequence, is too honorable 
to both parties to be readily forgotten. The manly 
kindness and consideration of one noble nature was 
paralleled by the affectionate devotion and admira- 
tion of another. Literary history is brightened by 
the rare conjunction. 

Scott’s early excursions to Liddesdale and Et- 
trick form one of the most interesting epochs in his 
life. He was then young, not great, but prosper- 
ous, high-spirited, and overflowing with enthusi- 
asm. His appointment as sheriff had procured 
him confidence and respect. He had * given 
hostages to fortune’’ as a husband and a father— 
and no one felt more strongly the force and tender- 
ness of those ties. Friends were daily gathering 
round him: his German studies and ballads in- 
spired visions of literary distinction, and he was 
full of hope and ambition. In his border raids, he 
revelled among the choice afd curious stores of 
Scottish poetry and antiquities. Almost every 
step in his progress was marked by some memora- 
ble deed or plaintive ballad—some martial achieve- 
ment or fairy superstition. Every tragic tale and 
family tradition was known to him. The old peels 
or castles, the bare hills, and treeless forest, and 
solitary streams, were all sacred in his eyes. 
They told of times long past—of warlike feuds and 
forays—of knights and freebooters, and of primi- 
tive manners and customs, fast disappearing, yet 
embalmed in songs, often rude and impertect, but 
always energetic or tender. Thus the border 
towers, and burns, and rocks, were equally dear to 
him as memorials of feudal valor, and as the scenes 
of lyric poetry and pastoral tranquillity. He con- 
trasted the strife and violence of the warlike 
Douglasses, the Elliots and Armstrongs, with the 
peace and security of later times, when shepherds 
ranged the silent hill, or Scottish maidens sang 
ancient songs, and, like the Trojan dames, 











Washed their fair garments in the days of peace. 


Much of this romance was in the scene, but more 
was in the mind of the beholder. 

William Laidlaw’s acquaintance with Scott com- 
menced in the autumn of 1802, after two volumes 
of the Minstrelsy had been published, and the edi- 
tor was making collections fora third. The eldest 
son of a wealthy and respectable sheep-farmer, 
Mr. Laidlaw had received a good education. He 
had a strong bias for natural history and poetry, 
was modest and retiring, and of remarkably mild 
and agreeable manners.* The scheme of collecting 
the old ballads of the Forest was exactly suited to 
his taste. Burns had filled the whole land with a 
love of song and poetry—James Hogg was his 
intimate friend and companion. Hogg had been 
ten years a shepherd with Mr. Laidlaw’s father, 
had taught the younger members of the family 
their letters, and recited poetry to the old, and was 
engaged in every ploy and pursuit at Blackhouse, 
the name of the elder Laidlaw’s farm. A solitary 
and interesting spot is Blackhouse—a wild exten- 
sive sheep-walk, with its complement of traditional 
story, and the suitable accompaniment of a ruined 
tower. The farm lies along the Douglas-burn, a 
smnall mountain stream which falls into the Yarrow 
about two miles from St. Mary’s Loch. Near the 
house, at the foot of a steep green hill, and sur- 
rounded with a belting of trees, is Blackhouse 
Tower, or the Tower of Douglas, so called, accord- 
ing to tradition, after the Black Douglas, one of 
whose ancestors, Sir John Douglas of Douglas- 
burn, as appears from Godscroft’s history of the 
family, sat in Malcolm Canmore’s first parliament. 
The tower has in one corner the remains of 2 round 
turret, which contained the stair, and the walls 
rise in high broken points, which altogether give 
the ruin a singular and picturesque appearance. It 
is also the scene of a popular ballad, ** The Doug- 
las Tragedy,’’ in which, as in the old Elizabethan 
dramas, blood is shed and horrors accumulated 
with no sparing hand. A knightly lover, the 
** Lord William’”’ of so many ballads, carries off a 
daughter of Lord Douglas, and is pursued by this 
puissant noble and his seven sons. All these are 
slain by Lord William, while the fair betrothed 
looks on, holding his steed ; and the lover him- 
self is mortally wounded in the combat, and dies 
ere morn. ‘The lady also falls a prey to her grief; 
and, in the true vein of antique story and legend, 
we are told 


Lord William was buried in St. Mary’s kirk, 
Lady Margaret in Mary’s quire ; 

Out o’ the lady’s grave grew a bonny red rose, 
And out o’ the knight’s a brier. 


The tower and legend interested Scott as they 
had done Laidlaw. He listened attentively to the 
traditionary narrative, and, like the lovers in the 
ballad, 


* Mr. Laidlaw was born at Blackhouse, Selkirkshire, 
in November, 1780. He was afterwards tenant ofa farm 
at Traquair, and of another at Libberton, near Edinburgh. 
From 1817 to 1832, as stated in the text, he resided on 
the estate of Abbotsford. After Scott's death, Mr. Laid- 
law was successively factor ou the estates of Seaforth and 
Balnagown, in Ross-shire. His health failing, he went 
to live with his brother, Mr. James Laidlaw, sheep- 
farmer at Contin, in the county of Ross, where he died 
on the 18th of May, 1845. He was buried in Contin 
churchyard, a retired spot under the shade of the lofty 
Tor-Achilty, and amidst the most enchanting Highland 
scenery. 
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He lighted down to take a drink 
Of the spring that ran sae clear, 


and visited the seven large stones erected upon 
the neighboring heights of Blackhouse to mark the 
spot where the seven brethren were slain. 

Mr. Laidlaw was prepared for Scott’s mission. 
He had heard from a Selkirk man in Edinburgh, 
Mr. Andrew Mercer, that the sheriff was medi- 
tating a poetical raid into Ettrick, accompanied by 
John Leyden, and he had written down various 
ballads from the recitation of old women and the 
singing of the servant girls. He was constantly 
annoyed, he said, to find how much the affectation 
and false taste of Allan Ramsay had spoiled or 
superseded many striking and beautiful old strains 
of which he got traces and fragments, and how 
much Mr. Scott was too late in beginning his 
researches, as many aged persons who had been 
the bards and depositaries of a former generation 
were then gone. In the course of his inquiries, 
Laidlaw learned that an old man, a relation of 
Hogg’s, could repeat a grand heroic ballad of vast 
antiquity, which had never been published, and he 
procured from the shepherd a copy of this precious 
relic, called ‘* Auld Maitland.”? It was taken 
down from the recitation or chanting of Hogg’s 
uncle, ‘* Will of Phawhope,” confirmed by his 
mother, both of whom had learned it from their 
father, an older Will of Phawhope—for the family 
had been herds in the forest for many generations. 
These services of the olden time were marked by 
reciprocal kindness and attachment, not unworthy 
of the patriarchal age. Son succeeded father in 
tending the hirsel or herding the cows, while in 
the case of ‘* the master,’’ the same hereditary or 
family succession was very often preserved. 

The person of the sheriff was not unknown to 
the new friend with whom he was afterwards des- 
tined to form so intimate a connection. ‘I first 
saw Walter Scott,’’ Laidlaw used to relate, ‘* when 
the Selkirk troop of yeomanry met to receive their 
sheriff shortly after his appointment. I was on the 
right of the rear-rank, ol ier front-rank man was 
Archie Park, a brother of the traveller. Our new 
sheriff was accompanied by a friend, and as they 
retired to the usual station of the inspecting officer 
previous to the charges, the wonderful springs and 
bounds which Scott made, seemingly in the exci- 
tation and gaiety of his heart, joined to the effect 
of his fine fair face and athletic appearance, were 
the cause of a general murmur of satisfaction, 
bordering on applause, which ran through the 
troop. Archie bark looked over his shoulder to 
me, and growled, in his deep rough voice, ‘* Will, 
what a strong chield that would have been if his 
left leg had been like his right ane!’ ”’ 

Scott and Leyden duly appeared at Blackhouse, 
carrying letters of introduction. They put up 
their horses, and experienced a homely unosten- 
tatious hospitality, which afterwards served to 
heighten the delightful traits of rustic character in 
the delineation of Dandie Dinmont’s home at Char- 
lies-Hope. If the sheriff did not ‘* shoot a black- 
cock and eat a blackcock too,’’ the fault was not 
in his entertainers. After the party had explored 
the scenery of the burn, and inspected Douglas 
Tower, Laidlaw produced his treasure of ‘* Auld 
Maitland,’’ Leyden seemed inclined to lay hands 
on the manuscript, but the sheriff said gravely that 
he would read it. Instantly both Scott and Ley- 
den, from their knowledge of the subject, saw and 
felt that the ballad was undoubtedly ancient, and 
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their eyes sparkled as they exchanged looks. 
Scott read with great fluency and emphasis. -Ley- 
den was like a roused lion. He paced the room 
from side to side, clapping his seats, and repeated 
such expressions as echoed the spirit of hatred to 
King Edward and the southrons, or as otherwise 
struck his fancy. ‘‘1 had never before seen any- 
thing like this,’’ said the quiet Laidlaw ; ‘“‘ and 
though the sheriff kept his feelings under, he, too, 
was excited, so that his /ur became very percepti- 
ble.”** Laidlaw had procured a version of another 
hallad, ‘* The Demon Lover,’’ which he took down 
from the recitation of Mr. Walter Grieve, then in 
Craik, on Borthwick water. Grieve sung it well 
to a singularly wild tune, and the song embodies a 
popular but striking superstition, such as Lewis 
introduced into his romance of ‘* The Monk.’’ To 
complete the fragment, Laidlaw added the 6th, 
12th, 17th, and 18th stanzas, and those who con- 
sult the ballad in Scott’s Minstrelsy will see how 
well our friend was qualified to excel in the imi- 
tation of these strains of the elder muse. After 
the party had ‘* quaffed their fill’’ of old songs 
and legendary story, they all took horse, and went 
to dine with Mr. Ballantyne of Whitehope, the 
uncle of Laidlaw. 

‘* There was not a minute of silence,”’ says Mr. 
Laidlaw’s memorandum, ‘‘ as we rode down the 
narrow glen, and over by the way of Dryhope, to 
get a view of St. Mary’s Loch and of the Peel or 


* As they fared up o’er Lammermore, 
They burned baith up and down, 

Until they came to a darksome house ; 
Some call it Leader-Town. 


“ Wha hauds this house ?” young Edward cried, 
“ Or wha gies’t ower to me ?” 

A gray-haired knight set - his head, 
And crackit right crousely : 


* Of Scotland’s king I haud my house ; 
He pays me meat and fee ; 

And I will keep my guile auld house 
While my house will keep me.” 


They laid their sowies to the wall, 
i’ mony a heavy peal ; 
But he threw ower to them agen 
Baith piteh and tar barrel. 


With epringalie, stanes, and gads of airn, 


Among them fast he threw ; 
Till mony of the Englishmen 
About the wall he slew. 


Full fifteen days that braid host lay, 
Sieging auld Maitland keen, 

Syne they hae left him, hail and fair, 
Within his strength of stane. 


Ballad of Auld Maitland. 


Scott valued this ballad, and his other lyrical acqui- 
sitions, highly. In a letter to Mr. Laidlaw, dated 2ist 
January, 1803, he remarks as follows :—* Auld Maitland, 
laced and embroidered with antique notes and illustra- 
tions, makes a most superb figure. Ihave got, through 
the intervention of ay Dalkeith, a copy of Mr. Beattie 
of Meikledale’s ‘Tamlane.’ It contains some highly 
poetical stanzas descriptive of fairy-land, which, after 
some hesitation, I have adopied, though they have a very 
refined and modern cast. I do not suspect Mr. Beattie 
of writing ballads himself, but pray will you inquire 
whether, within the ——— of man, there has been any 
poetical clergyman or schoolmaster whom one could sup- 
pose capable of giving a coat of modern varnish to this 
old ballad. What say you to this, for example ?— 


‘ We sleep on rose-buds soft and sweet, 
We revel in the stream, 

We wanton lightly on the wind, 
Or glide on a sunbeam.’ 


This seems quite modern, yet I have retained it.” 
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Tower. When we entered the Hawkshaw-doors, 
a pass between Blackhouse and Dryhope, where a 
beautiful view of the lake opens, Leyden, as I ex- 
pected, was so struck with the scene, that he sud- 
denly stopped, sprung from his horse (which he 
gave to Mr. Scott’s servant,) and stood admiring 
the fine Alpine prospect. Mr. Scott said little ; 
but as this was the first time he had seen St. 
Mary’s Loch, doubtless more was passing in his 
mind than appeared. Often when returning home 
with my fishing-rod had I stopped at this place, 
and admired the effect of the setting sun and the 
approaching twilight ; and now when I found it 
admired by those whom I thought likely to judge 
of and be affected with its beauty, I felt the same 
sort of pleasure that I experienced when I found 
that Walter Scott was delighted with Hogg. Had 
I at that time been gifted with a glimpse—a very 
slight glimpse—of the second-sight, every word 
that passed, and they were not few, until we 
reached Whitehope or Yarrow church, I should 
have endeavored to record. Scott, as all the world 
knows, was great in conversation, and Leyden was 
by no means a common person. He had about 
him that unconquerable energy and restlessness of 
mind that would have raised him, had he lived, 
very high among the remarkable men of his native 
country. I cannot forget the fire with which he 
repeated, on the Craig-bents, a half stanza of an 
irrecoverable ballad— 


Oh swiftly gar speed the berry-brown steed 
That drinks 0’ the Teviot clear— 


which his friend, when finally no brother to it 
could be found, adopted in the reply of William 
of Deloraine to the Lady of Branksome. 

The regret that Laidlaw here expresses at hav- 
ing omitted to note down the conversation of his 
friends is extremely natural, but few men could be 
less fitted for such a task. He had nothing of 
Boswell in his mind or character. He wanted 
both the concentration of purpose and the pliant 
readiness of talent and power of retention. At 
Abbotsford, he had ample opportunities for keep- 
ing such a record, and he was often urged to un- 
dertake it. Scott himself on one occasion, after 


some brilliant company had left the room, re- | 


marked half jocularly, that many a one meeting 
such people, and hearing such talk, would make a 
very lively and entertaining book of the whole, 
which might some day be read with interest. 
Laidlaw instantly felt it necessary to put in a dis- 
claimer. He said he would consider it disreputa- 
ble in him to take advantage of his position, or of 
the confidence of private society, and make a jour- 
nal of the statements and opinions uttered in free 
and familiar conversation. We may respect the 
delicacy and sensitiveness of his feelings, but so- 
ciety, collectively, would lose much by the rigid 
observance of such a rule. The question, we 
think, should be determined by the nature and 
quality of the circumstances recorded. It is a 
special, not a general case. There is nothing 
more discreditable in noting down a brilliant 
thought or interesting fact, than in repeating it in 
conversation ; while to play the part of a gossip- 
ing and malicious eaves-dropper, is equally a de- 
gradation in life and in literature. It would have 
been detestable (if the idea could for a moment be 
entertained) for Mr. Laidlaw to pry into the domes- 


tic details and personal feelings or failings of his | 


illustrious friend at Abbotsford ; but we may wish 





that his pen had been as ready as his ear when 
Scott ran over the story of his literary life and 
opinions, or discriminated the merits of his great 
contemporaries—when Davy expatiated on the 
discoveries and delights of natural philosophy— 
when Miss Edgeworth painted Irish scenes and 
character—when Moore discoursed of poetry, mu- 
sic, and Byron—when Irving kindled up like a poet 
in his recollections of American lakes, and woods, 
and old traditions—when Mackintosh began with 
the Roman law, and ended in Lochaber—when 
some septuagenarian related anecdotes of the 
past—when artists and architects talked of pic- 
tures, sculpture, and buildings—or when some 
accomplished traveller and savant opened up the 
interior of foreign courts and the peculiarities of 
national manners. Many a wise and witty saying 
and memorable illustration—the life-blood of the 
| best books—might thus have been preserved, 
though with occasional Jacune and mistakes ; and 
all are now lost— 





Gone glittering through the dream of things that 
were— 


and cannot be recalled. Surely society is the 
worse for the loss of these racy, spontaneous fruits 
of intellect, study, and observation. 

While dinner was getting ready at Whitehope, 
Laidlaw and Leyden strolled into the neighboring 
church-yard of Yarrow, and saw the tomb of Mr. 
| Rutherford, the first minister of that parish after 

the revolution, and the maternal great-grandfather 
‘of Scott. Leyden recited to his companion the 
| ballads of ‘** The Eve of St. John” and * Glenfin- 
| las,’’ which naturally impressed on the hearer a 
| vivid idea of the poetical talents of the sheriff, and 
| Laidlaw felt towards him as an old friend. This 
| was increased by Scott’s partiality for dogs. He 
;was struck with a very beautiful and power- 
ful greyhound which followed Laidlaw, and he 
begged to have a brace of pups from the same 
og, saying he had now become a forester, as 
sheriff of Ettrick, and must have dogs of the 
true mountain breed. ‘* This request,’’ said the 
other, ‘* I took no little pains to fulfil. I kept the 
puppies till they were nearly a year old. My 
youngest brother, then a boy, took great delight 
in training them ; and the way was this: he took 
a long pole having a string and a piece of meat 
fastened to it, and made the dogs run in a cireu- 
lar or oval course. ‘Their eagerness to get the 
meat gave them, by much practice, great strength 
in the loins, and singular expertness in turning, 
besides singular alertness in mouthing, for which 
they were afterwards famous. Scott hunted with 
them for two years over the mountains of Tweed- 
side and Yarrow, and never dreamt that a hare 
could escape them. He mentions them in the 
introduction to the second canto of Marmion— 





‘Remember'st thou my greyhounds true? 
O’er holt or hill there never flew, 
From slip or leash there never sprang 
More fleet of foot or sure of fang.’ ”’ 


+ 


Before the friends parted, Scott took a note of 
| Hogg’s address, and from that time never ceased 
to take a warm interest in his fortunes. He cor- 
responded with him, and becoming curious to see 
\the poetical shepherd, made another visit to 
| Blackhouse, for the purpose of getting Laidlaw 
along with him as guide to Ettrick. The visit 
| was highly agreeable. The sheriffs bonhomie 
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and lively conversation had deeply interested his 
companion, and he rode by his side in a sort of 
ecstasy as they journeyed again by St. Mary’s 
Loch and the green hills of Dryhope, which rise 
beyond the winding sheet of smooth water. It 
was a fine summer morning, and the impressions 
of the day and the scene have been recorded in 
imperishable verse.* Dryhope Tower, so inti- 
mately associated with the memory of Mary Scott, 
the ** Flower of Yarrow,”’ wt & the travellers 
stop for a brief space; and Dhu Linn, (where 
Marjory, the wife of Perey de Cockburn, sat 
while men were hanging a husband,) with 
(hapelhope and other scenes and ruins famous in 
horder tradition, deeply interested Scott. At the 
west end of the Loch of the Lowes, the surround- 
ing mountains close in in the face of the traveller, 
apparently preventing all farther egress. At this 
spot, as Laidlaw was trying to find a safe place 
where they might cross the marsh through which 
the infant Yarrow finds its way to the loch, Scott's 
servant, an English boy, rode up, and, touching 
his hat, respectfully inquired with much interest 
‘* where the people got their necessaries?’”’ This 
unromantie question, and the naiveté of the lad’s 
manner, Was a source of great amusement to the 
sheriff. The day’s journey was a favorite theme 
with Laidlaw. First, afier passing the spots we 
have described, the horsemen crossed the ridge of 
hills that separate the Yarrow from her sister stream. 
These hills are high and green, but the more 
lofiy parts of the ridge are soft and boggy, and 
they had often to pick their way and proceed in 
single file. Then they followed a foot-track on 
the side of a long cleugh or hope, and at last de- 
seended towards the Ettrick, where they had in 


view the level green valley, walled in by high 
hills of dark green, with here and there gray 
crags, the church and the old place of Ettric 


Hall in ruins, embosomed in trees. Scott was 
somewhat chafed by having left in his bedroom 
that morning his watch—a valuable gold repeater, 
presented to him on the occasion of his mar- 
riage-—and to Laidlaw’s ejaculations of delight he 
sometimes replied quickly—‘‘ A savage enough 
place—a very savage place.’’ His good humor, 
however, was restored by the novelty of the 
scenes and the fine clear day, and he broke out 
with snatches of song, and told endless anecdotes, 
either new, or better told than ever they were be- 
fore. The travellers went to dine at Ramsey- 
cleugh, where they were sure of a cordial wel- 
come and a good farmer’s dinner; and Laidlaw 
sent off to Blackhouse for the sheriff's watch, 
(which he received next morning,) and to Ettrick 
house for Hogg, that he might come and spend 
the evening with them. The Shepherd (who then 
retained all his original simplicity of character) 
came fo tea, and he brought with him a bundle of 
manuscripts, of size enough at least to show his 
industry—all, of course, ballads, and fragments of 
ballads. The penmanship was executed with 
more care than Hogg had ever bestowed on any- 
thing before. Scott was surprised and pleased 
with Hogg's appearance, and with the hearty 
familiarity with which Jamie, as he was ealled, 
was received by Laidlaw and the Messrs. Bryden 
of Ramsey-cleugh. Hogg was no less gratified. 
‘‘The sheriff of the county in those days,’’ said 
Laidlaw, *‘ was regarded by the class to whom 
Hogg belonged with much of the fear and respect 


* Marmion—Introduction to Canto IT. 
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that their forbears had looked up to the ancient 
hereditary sheriffs, who had the power of pit and 
gallows in their hands; and here Jamie found 
himself all at once not only the chief object of the 
sheriff's notice and flattering attention, but actu- 
ally seated at the same table with him.”” Hogg’s 
enius was sufficient passport to the best society. 
His appearance was also prepossessing. His clear, 
ruddy cheek and sparkling eye spoke of healih 
and vivacity, and he was light and agile in his 
figure. When a youth, he had a remarkably 
fine head of long curling brown hair, which he 
wore coiled up under his bonnet ; and on Sundays, 
when he entered the church and let down his 
locks, the asses (on whom Jamie always turned 
an expressive espiégle glance) looked towards 
him with envy and admiration. He doubtless 
thought of himself as the Gaelic bard did of Allan 
of Muidart— 


And when to old Kilphedar’s church 
Came troops of damsels gay, 

Say, came they there for Allan’s fame, 
Or came they there to pray? 


Mr. Laidlaw thus speaks of the evening at 
Ramsey-cleugh :—*‘ It required very little of that 
tact or address in social intercourse for which Mr. 
Scott was afterwards so much distinguished, to 
put himself and those around him entirely at their 
ease. In truth, 1 never afterwards saw him at 
any time apparently enjoy company so much, or 
exert himself so greatly—or probably there was 
no effort at all—in rendering himself actually fas- 
cinating ; nor did | ever again spend such a night 
of merriment. The qualities of Hogg came out 
every instant, and his unaffected simplicity and 
fearless frankness both surprised and charmed the 
sheriff. They were both very good mimics and 
story-tellers born and bred ; and when Scott too! 
to employ his dramatic talent, he soon found he 
had us all in his power; for every one of us pos- 
sessed a quick sense of the ludicrous, and perhaps 
of humor of all kinds. I well recollect how the 
tears ran down the cheeks of my cousin George 
Bryden; and although his brother was more 
quiet, it was easy to see that he, too, was de- 
lighted. Hogg and I were unbounded laughers 
when the occasion was good. The best proof of 
Jamie's enjoyment was, that he never sung a song 
that blessed night, and it was between two and 
three o'clock before we parted.”’ 

Next morning Scott and Laidlaw went, accord- 
ing to promise, to visit Hogg. ‘The appearance 
of the low thatched cottage was poor enough, but 
the situation is fine, and the opposite mountains, 
from the grand simplicity of their character, may 
almost be termed sublime. ‘The Shepherd and 
his aged mother—** Old Margaret Laidlaw’’—for 
she generally went by her maiden name—gave 
the visitors a hearty welcome. James had sent 
for a bottle of wine, of which each had to take a 
glass; and as the exhilarating effects of the pre- 
vious night had not quite departed, he insisted that 
they should help hin in drinking every drop in the 
bottle. Had it been a few years earlier in Scott’s 
life, and before he was sheriff of the county, the 
request would probably have been complied with : 
but on this occasion the bottle was set aside. 
The scene was curious and interesting. ‘* Hogg 
may be a great poet,’’ said Scott, ** and, like Al- 
lan Ramsay, come to be the founder of a sort of 
family.’’ Hogg’s familiarity of address, mingled 
with fits of deference and respect towards the 
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—the truth, nature, and observation of a stirring 
life—all that characterizes and endears old Scot- 
land. Scott's destiny was on the whole preémi- 
nently happy; and when we think of the fate of 
other great authors—of Spenser composing amidst 
the savage turbulence of Ireland—of Shakspeare 
following a profession which he disliked—of Mil- 
ton blind and in danger—Dante in exile—and 
Tasso and Cervantes in prison—we feel how im- 
measurably superior was the lot of this noble, free- 
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sheriff, was curiously characteristic. Many 


ears 
after this, we recollect a gentleman asking Laid- 
law about an amusing anecdote told of the Shep- 
herd. Hogg had sagacity enough to detect the 
authorship of the Waverley novels long before the 
secret was divulged, and had the volumes as | 
they appeared bound and lettered on the back 
**Seott's Novels.’’ His friend discovered this 
one day when visiting Hogg at Altrive, and in a 
dry, humorous tone of voice remarked, ‘* Jamie, 
your bookbinder must be a stupid fellow to spell) hearted Scotsman, whose genius was the proudest 
Scots with two ¢’s.”” Hogg is said to have re-| inheritance of his country.‘ Think no man hap- 
joined, ** Ah, Watty, I am ower auld a cat to) py till he dies,’’ said the sage. Scott’s star be- 
draw that strae before.’’ Laidlaw laughed im-| came dim, but there was only a short period of 
moderately at the story, but observed, ‘‘Jamie| darkness, and he never ‘‘ bated one jot of heart or 
never came lower down than Walter.’’ ‘* How! hope,’’ nor lost the friendly and soothing atten- 
do you account for it, Mr. Scott,’’ said Laidlaw | tions of those he loved. The world’s respect and 





on one occasion, ** that Hogg and Allan Cunning- | admiration he always possessed. 
ham have such awfu’ trash in the midst of very; We need not follow in further detail the various 
fine and splendid passages?’’ ‘*] cannottell you,| wanderings of the sheriff and his friend. They 
Willie,”’ said Scott with a laugh, ‘ unless it be| were often renewed in the course of two or three 
that, like the laird of Rigg’s breakfast, it comes | suinmers and autumns. One excursion was made 
up a’ together.” to the wild scenery at the head of Moffat water, 
From Hogg’s cottage the party proceeded up| where there is a striking waterfall and a fine lake, 
Rankleburn to see Buccleuch, and inspect the old | Loch Skene. Scott’s personal strength and agility 
chapel and mill. They found nothing at the kirk | surprised most of his associates in these country 
of Buccleuch, and saw only the foundation of the| rambles. Laidlaw thus writes of the expedition 
chapel. Scott, however, was in high spirits, and | to Moffat dale :— 
being a member of the Edinburgh Light Cavalry, | ‘We proceeded with difficulty up the rocky 
and Laidlaw one of the Selkirkshire Yeomanry,| chasm to reach the foot of the waterfall. The 
they sometimes set off at a gallop—the sheriff | passage which the stream has worn by cutting the 
leading as in a mimic charge, and shouting,| opposing rocks of greywacke, is rough and dan- 
** Slaughtan! mienen kinder slaughtan!’? Hogg} gerous. My brother George and I, both in the 
trotted up behind, marvelling at the versatile| prime of youth, and constantly in the habit of 
powers of the ‘‘ wonderful shirra.’’ They all| climbing, had difficulty in forcing our way, and 
dined together with a ‘lady of the glen,’’ Mrs. | we felt for Scott's lameness. This, however, was 
Bryden, Crosslee, and next morning Seott re-| unnecessary. He said he could not perhaps climb 
turned to Clovenford Inn, where he resided till he} so fast as we did, but he advised us to go on, and 
took a lease of the house of Ashestiel. |leave him. ‘This we did, but halted on a project- 
These are homely details in the life of a great| ing point before we descended at the foot of the 
poet and genius, yet it was amidst these and sim- | fall, and looking back, we were struck at seeing 
ilar scenes that Scott inhaled inspiration, and| the motions of the sheriff's dog, Camp. The dog 
nursed those powers which afterwards astonished | was attending anxiously on his master; and when 
the world. he healthy vigor of his mind, and|the latter came to a difficult part of the rock, 
his clear understanding, grew up under such) Camp would jump down, look up to his master’s 
training, and his imagination was thence quick-| face, then spring up, lick his master’s hand and 
ened and moulded. Byron studied amidst the| cheek, jump down again, and look upwards, as if 
classic scenes of Greece and Italy—Southey and} to show him the way, and encourage him. We 
Moore in their libraries, intent on varied knowl-| were greatly intewsted with the scene. Mr. Scott 
edge. All the ‘shadowy tribes of mind’’ were; seemed to depend much on his hands and the 





known to the metaphysical Coleridge. Words- 
worth wandered among the lakes and mountains | 
of Westmoreland, brooding over his poetical and | 
philosophical theories, from which his better | 
genius, in the hour of composition, often extri-| 
eated him. Scott was in all things the simple, 
unaffected worshipper of nature and of Scotland. | 
His chivalrous romances sprung from his national | 
predilections ; for the warlike deeds of the border! 
chiefs first fired his fancy, and directed his re-| 
searches. In these mountain excursions he im- 
bibed that love and veneration of past times which 
colored most of his compositions; and human | 
sympathies and solemn reflections were forced | 
upon him by his intercourse with the natives of | 
the hills, and the simple and lonely majesty of 
the scenes that he visited. ‘These early impres- 
sions were never forgotten. Norcould there have 
been a better nursery for a romantic and national 
poet. Scholastic and critical studies would have 
polished his taste and refined his verse, but we 
might have wanted the strong picturesque vigor 
—the simple direct energy of the old ballad style 
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creat strength of his powerful arms ; and he soon 
fought his way over all obstacles, and joined us at 
the foot of the Greymare’s Tail, the name of the 
cataract.” 

This excursion, like most of the others, Scott 
described in his introduction to Marmion. He 
was apt, on a journey among the hills, especially 
if the district was new to him, to fall at times into 
fits of silence, revolving in his mind, and perhaps 
throwing into language, the ideas that were sug- 
gested at the moment by the landscape ; and hence 
those who had often been his companions knew 
the origin of many of the beautiful passages in his 
future works. Of this Laidlaw used to relate one 
instance. About a mile down Douglas-burn a 
small brook falls into it from the Whitehope hills ; 
and at the junction of the streams, at the foot of a 
bank celebrated in traditionary story, stood the 
withered remains of what had been a very large 
old hawthorn tree, that had often gained the atten- 
tion of the young men at Blackhouse. Laidlaw 
on one occasion pointed out to the sheriff its beau- 
tiful site and venerable appearance, and asked him 
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if he did not think it might be centuries old, and 
once a leading object in the landscape. As the 
district had been famous for game and wild ani- 
mals, he said there could be little doubt that the 
red deer had often lain under the shade of the tree 
before they ascended to feed on the open hill-tops 
in the evening. Scott looked on the tree and the 
green hills, but said nothing. The enthusiastic 
uide repeated his admiration, and added, that 
hitehope-tree was famous for miles around ; but 
still Seott was silent. The subject was then 
dropt ; “‘ but some years afterwards,’’ said Laid- 
law, ‘* when the sheriff read to me his manuscript 
of Marmion, I found that Whitehope-tree was not 
forgotten, and that he had felt all the associations 
it was calculated to excite.’’ The description of 
the thorn is at the commencement of the second 
canto of Marmion, and is eminently beautiful. 

We may here notice another poetical scene, the 
** Bush aboon Traquair,’’ celebrated in the well- 
known popular song by Crawford. Burns says 
that when he saw the old ‘* bush” in 1787, it was 
composed of eight or nine ragged birches, and that 
the Earl of Traquair had planted a clump of trees 
near the place, which he called ‘“‘The New 
Bush.”’ idlaw maintained that the new bush 
was in reality the old bush of the song. One of 
the sons of Murray of Phillipshaugh used to come 
over often on foot, and meet one of the ladies of 
Traquair at the Cless, a green hollow at the foot 
of the hill that overhangs Traquair house. This 
was the scene of the song. The straggling 
birches that Burns saw are half a mile up the 
water, the remains of a wooded bog—out of sight 
of Traquair house, to be sure, but far out of the 
way between Hangingshaw, on the Yarrow, and 
Traquair. 

One morning in autumn 1804 was vividly im- 
pressed on the recollection of Laidlaw ; for Scott 
then recited to him nearly the whole of the Lay 
of the Last Minstrel, as they journeyed together 
in the sheriff's gig up Gala Water. The wild, 
irregular structure of the poem, the description of 
the old minstrel, the goblin machinery, the ballads 
interspersed throughout the tale, and the exquisite 
forest scenes, (the Paradise of Ettrick,) all en- 
tranced the listener. Now and then Scott would 
stop to tell an anecdote of the country they were 
passing through, and afterwards, in his deep serious 
voice, resume his recitation of the poem. idlaw 
had, the night before, gone to Lasswade, where the 
sheriff then resided, in a beautiful cottage on the 
banks of the Esk, and on the following morning, 
after breakfast, they went up to the Gala, when 
Scott poured forth what truly seemed to be an 
pes eer pe ony lay. They returned about sunset, 
and found the sheriff's young and beautiful wife 


looking on at the few shearers engaged in cutting 
down their crop in a field adjoining the cottage. 
Mrs. Scett seemed to Laidlaw a‘ lovely and inter- 
esting creature,’ and the sheriff met her with 


undisguised tenderness and affection. 
indeed golden days. 

The subsequent intercourse of Mr. Laidlaw with 
the great minstrel may be traced with sufficient 
minuteness in Lockhart’s Life of Scott. After 
some unsuccessful speculations and considerable 
losses, the ‘‘ gentle forester’? went to reside per- 
manently at Abbotsford. He planned, carried out 
or assisted in the rural improvements—superin- 
tended the planting or thinning of the woods, (an 
occupation equally dear to Sir Walter,) looked 
after the tenants and laborers—or, when the day 
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was stormy or the season severe, joined the “ ge- 
nius of the place”’ in his antique hbrary or study, 
and occasionally wrote to his dictation. Latterly, 
when the evil days had come to Abbotsford, he 
was a constant amanuensis some hours every 
morning—the anxious novelist looking with eager 
and morbid haste towards the completion of his 
task, and watching each successive leaf as it was 
written and laid on the pile of paper. When his 
mind was entire, he threw off his images and con- 
ceptions with careless ease and facility. ‘‘ I never 
saw him much elated or excited in composition,” 
said Laidlaw; ‘‘ but one morning when he was 
out of doors concocting that simple but humorous 
song, Donald Caird. I watched him limping 
along at good five miles an hour, along the ridge 
or sky-line opposite Kaeside, and when he came 
in, he weaned! to me the fruits of his walk.’’ In 
dictating any part of his novels, he seemed not to 
attend to the expression, but to the continuity of 
his tale or dialogue. He had obviousiy arranged 
his plot and incidents for the day ere he descended 
from his bedroom, and the style he left to chance. 
His memory was an inexhaustible repertory, so 
that Hogg, in his moments of super-exaltation and 
vanity, used to say that, if he had the shirra’s 
memory, he would beat him as a poet! 

According to Mr. Laidlaw, Scott did not like to 
speak about his novels after they were published, 
but was fond of canvassing the merits and pecu- 
liarities of the characters while he was engaged in 
the composition of the story. ‘* He was peculiarly 
anxious,” says Mr. Laidlaw, “respecting the 
success of Rebecca in Ivanhoe. One morning, as 
we were walking in the woods after our forenoon’s 
labor, I expressed my admiration of the character, 
and, after a short pause, he broke out with— 
‘well, I think I shall make something of my 
Jewess.’ Latterly, ne seemed to indulge in a 
retrospect of the useful effect of his labors. In 
one of these serious moods, I remarked that one 
circumstance of the highest interest might and 
ought to yield him very great satisfaction ; 
namely, that his narratives were the best of all 
reading for young people. I had found that even 
his friend Miss Edgeworth had not such power in 
engaging attention. His novels had the power, 
beyond any other writings, of arousing the better 
passions and finer feelings, and the moral effect of 
all this, I added, when one looks forward to 
several generations—every one acting upon an- 
other—must be immense. I well recollect the 
place where we were walking at this time—on 
the road returning from the hill towards Abbots- 
ford. Sir Walter was silent for a minute or two, 
but I observed his eyes filled with tears.” 

Of all his contemporaries Scott spoke kindly and 
warmly: he seemed to be entirely free from lite- 
rary jealousy. ‘I had had many conversations 
with him,’ Laidlow remarks, “ concerning the 
life and poetry of Byron, particularly after the 
date of a visit paid to Abbotsford by Lady Byron. 
He seemed to regret very much that Byron and 
he had not been thrown more together. He felt 
the influence he had over his great contemporary’s 
mind, and said there was so much in it that was 
very good and very elevated, that any one whom he 
much liked could, as he thought, have withdrawn 
him from many of his errors.”’ 

The following note by Laidlaw is interesting 
both on account of the fact and the opinion it con- 
tains :—‘*] have more than once (such was his 
modesty) heard Sir Walter assert that, had his 
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father left him an estate of £500 or £600 a-year, 
he would have spent his time in miscellaneous 
reading, not writing. This, to a certain extent, 
might have been the case; and had he purchased 
the property of Broadmeadows, in Yarrow, as he 
at one time was very anxious to do, and when the 
neighboring land was in the possession of inde- 
pendent proprietors, the effect might have been 
the same. At Abbotsford, surrounded by little 
lairds, most of them ready to sell their lands as soon 
as he had money to advance, the impulse to exertion 
was incessant; for the desire to possess and to 
add increased with every new acquisition, until it 
became a passion of no small power. Then came 
the hope to be a large landed proprietor, and to 
found a family.” 

‘* The correspondence between Sir Walter Scott 
and Mr. Laidlaw was chiefly devoted to their rural 
concerns. When the poet was in Edinburgh 
attending to his offical duties as clerk of session, he 
sighed for Abbotsford and the country, and took 
the liveliest interest in all that was going on under 
the superintendence of his friend. Passages like 
the following remind us of the writings of Gilpin 
and Price on forest and picturesque scenery :— 
‘*George must stick in a few wild roses, honey- 
suckles, and sweet-briars, in suitable places, so 
as to produce the luxuriance we see in the woods 
which nature plants herself. We injure the effect 
of our plantings, so far as beauty is concerned, 
very much by neglecting underwood.”’ ‘I want 
to know how you are forming your glades of hard- 
wood. To try to make them come handsomely in 
contact with each other, which you can only do 
by looking at a distance on the spot, then and 
there shutting your eyes as you have done when 
a child looking at the fire, and forming an idea of 
the same landscape with glades of woodland cross- 
ing it. Get out of your ideas about expense. It is, 
after all, but throwing away the price of the 
planting. If I were to buy a picture worth £500, 
nobody would wonder much. Now, if I choose to 
lay out £100 or £200 to make a landscape of | 
my estate hereafter, and add so much more to its 
value, I certainly do not do a more foolish thing. 
I mention this, that you may not feel limited, so 
much as you might in other cases, by the exact 
attention to pounds, shillings, and pence, but con- 
sider the whole on a Jiberal scale. We are too 
apt to consider plantations as a subject of the 
closest economy, whereas beauty and taste have 
even a marketable value after the effects come to 
be visible. Don’t dot the plantations with small 
patches of hard-wood, and always consier the ul- 
timate effect.”’ 

In the midst of his business details, Scott’s pe- 
culiar humor and felicity of illustration are perpet- 
ually breaking out. His relation of the simplest 
occurrence is vivid and characteristic. A high 
wind in Edinburgh, in January, 1818, he thus 
notices :—* I had more than an anxious thought 
about you all during the gale of wind. The 
Gothic pinnacles were blown from the top of 
Bishop Sanford’s Episcopal chapel at the end of 
Prince’s street, and broke through the roof and 
flooring, doing great damage. ‘This was sticking 
the horns of the mitre into the belly of the church. 
The devil never so well deserved the title of 
Prince of the power of the air since he has blown 
down this handsome church, and left the ugly 
mass of new building standing on the North 





Bridge.” 
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lications must always be caricatures. As for the 
mob of great cities whom you accuse me of de- 
spising too much, I think it is impossible to err on 
that side. They are the very riddlings of soci- 
ety, in which every useful cinder is, by various 
processes, withdrawn, and nothing left but dust, 
ashes, and filth. Mind, I mean the mob of cities, 
not the lowest people in the country, who often, 
and indeed usually, have both character and intel- 
ligence.”’ 

‘*T am made president of the Royal Society 
[1820], so I would have you in future respect my 
opinion in the matter of chuckie-stanes, caterpillars, 
fulminating powder, and all such wonderful works 
of nature. I feel the spirit coming on me, and 
never pass an old quarry without the desire to rake 
it like a cinder-sifter.”’ 

Scott’s opinion of modern Gothic architecture is 
thus incidentally announced. When in London in 
1821, he writes—‘‘ I have got a very good plan 
from Atkinson for my addition, but I do not like 
the outside, which is modern Gothic, a style I 
hold to be equally false and foolish. Blore and I 
have been at work to Scottify it, by turning bat- 
tlements into bartisans, and so on. i think we 
have struck out a picturesque, appropriate, and en- 
tirely new line of architecture.”’ 

Abbotsford must certainly be considered pictur- 
esque, but it is a somewhat incongruous pile, and 
without the beautiful garden-sereen in front, the 
general effect would be heavy. Here is another 
scrap— 

** Dear Wittie—I am glad to send you the 
Maga [Blackwood’s Magazine], which continues to 
be clever. I hope for two or three happy days on 
the brae-sides about the birthday [4th of June]. 
Blackwood has been assaulted by a fellow who 
came from Glasgow on purpose, and returned sec- 
ond best. The bibliopole is like the little French 
lawyer, who never found out he could fight till he 
was put to it, and was then for eudgeling all 
and sandry. You never saw anything so whimsi- 
eal. * * I think eften, of course, about my 
walks, and I- am sickening to descend into the 
glen at the little waterfall by steps. We could 
cut excellent ones out where the quarry has been. 
It is the only way we shall ever make what Tom 
Purdie calls a neat job, for a deep descent will be 
ugly, and difficult to keep. I would plant betwixt 
the stair and the caseade, so as to hide the latter 
till you came down to the bottom.” 

he employment of the people about Abbots- 
ford seems to have engaged much of Sir Walter’s 
attention, and on such subjects his views were 
atriotic and enlightened. In a letter dated 
ecember, 1819, he says—‘‘ Above all, I would 
employ the people in draining wherever it is 
necessary, or may be improved. In this way 
many hands may be employed, and to the perma- 
nent advantage of the property. Why not drain 
the sheep-walk to purpose’ As it is my intention 
to buy no books, and avoid all avoidable expenses, 
I hope to be able to spare £100 or so extraordi- 
nary for my neighbors. I should be sorry that any 
of them thought I did this from either doubting 
them or fearing them. I have always consulted 
their interest in gratifying my own humor, and if 
they could find many a wiser master, they would 
searce find any one more for their purpose.”’ 

The same year (which was a period of some 
excitement and discontent) he writes again to 
Laidlaw—‘*I am glad you have got some provis- 


e add afew more sentences :—“ Political pub-|ion for the poor. They are the minors of the 
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state, and especially to be looked after; and I 
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the path which lies 





ore me. I have seen all that 


believe the best way to prevent discontent is to| society can show, and enjoyed ali that wealth can 
keep their minds moderately easy as to their own| give me, and I am satisfied that much is vanity, if 
provision. The sensible part of them may proba-| not vevation of spirit. What can I say more? 
bly have judgment enough to see that they could | except that I will write to you the instant 1 know 
get nothing much better for their class in general | what is to be done. In the mean time, it is only 
by an appeal to force, by which, indeed, if suc-| necessary to say I am arranging my affairs, and 
cessful, ambitious jedividenls might rise to dis-| mean to economize a good deal, and that I will 


tinction, but which would, after much misery, 
leave the body of the people just where it found 
them, or rather much worse.”’ 

This considerate benevolence and liberality 
produced the expected reward. The laboring 
classes on the estate of Abbotsford and its neigh- 
borhood were strongly attached to their illustrious 
master. At a later period, when the excitement 
of the Reform Bill penetrated even the most re- 
mote and quiet districts, Scott’s popularity ap- 
peared to be partially shaded ; but it was only a 
momentary cloud, and it occurred chiefly with the 
town population, not with the rural classes. In 
March, 1831, he was present at a meeting of the 
freeholders of Roxburgh, hel at Jedburgh, to pass 
resolutions against the Reform Bill. He was 
dragged to the meeting by the young Duke of 
Buccleuch and Mr. Henry Scott of Harden, con- 
trary to his prior resolution, and his promise to 
Miss Scott; for his health was then much shat- 
tered. ‘‘ He made a confused imaginative speech,” 
says Laidlaw, ‘* which was full of evil forebodings 
and mistaken views. The people who were au- 
ditors, in proportion to their love and reverence 
for him, felt disappointed and sore, and, like him- 
self, were carried away by their temporary cha- 
re, to the great regret of the country around. 

he same people, a few weeks afterwards, when 
Mr. Oliver, the sheriff of Roxburgh, was foolishly 
swearing in constables at Melrose, said boldly, 
they need not bring them to fight against reform, 
for they would fight for it, but ifany one meddled 
with Sir Walter Scott, they would fight for him.”’ 

On all such subjects Scott and Laidlaw had 
frequent arguments, for the latter, as Lockhart 
says, was always a stout whig. Sir Walter ac- 
knowledged to Hogg that he never found a mind 
so inexhaustible as Laidlaw’s, for he had always 
something new to communicate, either in the 
way of speculation, information, or experiment. 

The great crash in 1825-26, which involved the 
pecuniary ruin of Sir Walter Scott, led to the 
breaking up of his establishment, and the derange- 
ment of all his plans. He announces the stun- 
ning event in an affecting letter to Mr. Laidlaw, 
from which we extract a few passages :—‘* For 

ou, my dear friend, we must part—that is, as 
laird and factor—and it rejoices me to think that 
your patience and endurance, which set me so 
good an example, are like to bring round better 
days. You never flattered my prosperity, and in 
my adversity, it is not the least painful considera- 
tion that I cannot any longer be useful to you. 
But Kaeside, I hope, will still be your residence, 
and I will have the advantage of your company 
and advice, and probably your services as amanu- 
ensis. Observe, I am not in indigence, though no 
longer in affluence, and if I am to exert myself in 
the common behalf, 1 must have honorable and 
easy means of life, although it will be my inclina- 
tion to observe the most strict privacy, the better 

to save expense, and also time. Lady Scott's 
spirits were affected at first, but she is getting 
better. For myself, I feel like the Eildon Hills— 


’ 


pay every man his due.’ 

The following brief and pleasant note, without 
date, must be referred to 1827, as it was in June of 
that year that the Life of Napoleon was published : 
‘*My Dear Mr. Laroraw—I would be happy 
if you would come down at Kai/-lime to-day. Na- 

leon (6000 copies) is sold for £11,000!!! 
Soon truly, W. 5.” 

“6 Sunday.”’ 

Mr. Laidlaw at length removed from Kaeside, 
and Scott felt sorely the want of his habitual coun- 
seland society. Under the date of August, 1827, 
he writes in the following affectionate strain :— 
‘** Your leaving Kaeside makes a most melancholy 
blank tous. You, Mrs. Laidlaw, and the bairns, 
were objects we met with so much pleasure, that 
it is painful to think of strangers being there. 
But they do not deserve good weather who cannot 
endure the bad, and so | would ** seta stout heart 
to a stey [steep] brae ;”’ yet I think the loss of our 
walks, plans, discussions, and debates, does not 
make the least privation that I experience froim 
the loss of world’s gear. But sursum corda, and 
we shall have many happy days yet, and spend 
some of them together. I expect Walter and 
Jane, and then our long-separated family will be 
all together in peace and happiness. I hope Mrs. 
Laidlaw and you will come down and spend a few 
days with us, and revisit your old haunts. I miss 
you terribly at this moment, being engaged in 
writing a planting article for the Quarterly, and 
not having patience to make some necessary cal- 
culations.”’ 

Mr. Laidlaw has written on the back of the 
communication—* This letter lies in the drawer 
in which the unfinished manuscript of Waverley 
was found, amongst fishing-tackle, &c., which vet 
remain. I got the desk as a present from Sir 
Walter.”’ 

In 1830, retinion took place. Mr. Laidlaw 
took up his abode again at Kaeside, and remained 
in daily intercourse with Sir Walter till the me 
of his death. The record of those sad and pain- 
ful days in Lockhart’s Life is deeply interesting. 
Never was there a more affecting narrative ; nor 
could there be a more instructive or ennobling ex- 
ample than Scott presented in his period of suffer- 
ing and adversity. We will not attempt to lift 
the curtain again on this tragic scene, which sad- 
dened all Europe. 


A trouble, not of clonds, or weeping rain, 

Nor of the setting sun’s pathetic light 

Engendered, hangs o'er Wildon’s triple height! 
— Wordsworth. 


Mr. Laidlaw cherished with religious care all 
his memorials of Abbotsford, where, indeed, his 
heart may be said to have remained till its last 
pulsation. The desk in which the first manuscript 
of Waverley was deposited [see the introduction to 
the novel] stood in his room ; the works inscribed 
and presented by the author were carefully ranged 
on his shelves; the letters he had received from 
him were treasured up; the pens with which 





quite firm, though a little cloudy. I do not dislike 





Ivanhoe was written were laid past, and kept as a 









DEACONS AND LAY LEADERS—IRISH ANTIQUITIES. 


sacred thing ; but, above all, he valued a brooch | in view, IT have been requested to communicate to 
which was round the neck of Scott when he died. | them the following observations, the result of our 


This ornament had been presented to Sir Walter 
Seott by his son, the present Sir Walter, and his 
wife, (inseribed ** from Walter and Jane,’’) on the 
day of their marriage, and it contained some of 
the hair of each. When the grave had closed 
over the illustrious minstrel, his children gave the 
invaluable jewel to their own and their father’s 
friend, accompanying the gift with some of the 
hair of Scott, which was also placed in the 
brooch—the white locks of age with the dark 
tresses of youth. Mr. Laidlaw wore the brooch 


joint considerations :— 

‘1. No considerable addition can be made 
to the existing number of clergymen without ad- 
ditional funds for their support. 

‘2. The salary required for curates at present 
is not greater than must be paid to deacons under 
the proposed scheme. 

‘“The funds, therefore, which must be raised 
for the new class of deacons would suffice for the 
| maintenance of an equal number of additional cu- 
rates, and, if the funds of the existing societies 





while a trace of sensibility remained, and it has | for maintaining additional curates were so enlarged 
descended to another generation—one of the most | as to furnish the means of supporting a larger 
precious of the personal religuwe@ of a splendid but | number than are now employed, it is not probable 





melancholy friendship. 





ADDITIONAL DEACONS AND LAY LEADERS. 


Lorp Sanpon, Sir R. Inglis, and Mr. Kingscote, 
as the representatives of a numerous body of peti- 
tioners, have addressed the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, urging that a large addition be made to the 
third order of the clergy, deacons, to meet the 
growth of population and the spiritual wants of 
the age; and that for the same object his grace 
would sanction and encourage ‘‘ the employment 
of a class of laymen, who, without altogether 
abandoning their worldly callings, might be set 
apart, under Episcopal authority, to act as visitors 


of the sick, scripture readers, catechists, and the | 


like, in parishes where their introduction should 
be approved of by the parochial clergy.”’ 

The petitioners further press on his grace’s 
notice that the system of seripture readers, under 
clerical superintendence, has already been adopted 
in some populous parishes with great success, and 
might be generally extended with the best results. 
The following is his grace’s answer, addressed to 
Lord Sandon :— 

‘* My dear Lord—J have submitted to the consid- 
eration of such bishops as could be conveniently 
assembled in town the memorial which was pre- 
sented to me in January last by your lordship, Sir 
Robert Inglis, and Mr. Kingscote, suggesting the 
expediency of meeting the great and immediate 
wants of the church—Ist, by multiplying the num- 
ber of deacons; 2d, by sanctioning the syste- 
matic employment of a class of Jaymen, who, 
without altogether abandoning their worldly call- 
ings, might assist the clergy in the discharge of 
all such affairs as are not restricted by the church 
to the three orders of the ministry. 


‘¢ Tt is, I trust, needless to say that these propo- | 


sals have been considered by us with the attention 
which is due, as well to the vast importance of the 
subject as to the opinions and wishes of the very 


that the bishops would interpose any unnecessary 
obstacle to the admission into the ministry of a 
sufficient number of persons to supply the wants 
of their respective dioceses, although every bishop 
must be allowed to judge for himself of the meas- 
ures proper to be taken for supplying the wants of 
his own diocese by the ordination of as many per- 
sons as may be required, in conformity with the 
canons of the church; it does not appear to be ex- 
pedient to lay down any general rule on the sub- 
ject, which might control the bishops in the exer- 
cise of their discretion, or diminish the securities 
which now exist for the due preparation of candi- 
dates for the ministry. 

“With respect to the employment of lay scrip- 
ture readers, it is thought that the question may 
| be most properly left to the bishop of each diocese 
to encourage or sanction such provision, if he 
Should think fit, in those parishes the incumbents 
| of which may be desirous of availing themselves 
of such assistance. 
**T remain, your lordship’s faithful servant, 
** To Viscout Sandon. “W. Canrvar. 

** Lambeth, July.” 





Irish Anriquities.—“As I was passing a place 
called Lavey Strand, on the road from Cavan to 
Dublin,” says a correspondent of the Gardeners’ 
Chronicle for June, “I observed the bottom of an 
lancient canoe lying on the shore of the lake close to 





‘the road. I immediately went to examine it, and 
| heard that it had been raised about a year ago from 
i} the bottom of the lake. When discovered, there was 
'a gunwale above a foot in height along the sides, 
| which, when | saw it, was almost entirely broken 
‘away. It was of very rude manafacture, hollowed 
out of the stem of an oak tree. The dimensions are 
gigantic. The bottom is four feet three inches 
across at one end, and about three feet at the other; 
\the length is forty feet. The diameter of the tree 
_could not possibly have been less then seven feet 
and a half at the root, and at least five and a half 
/at the height of forty feet. This would allow only a 
|very moderate bulge for the canoe. What could 


numerous and highly respectable body of laymen |have been the use of so large a canoe, made with 
who, by affixing their siguatures to this memorial, | great toil, cn so small a piece of water, (not contain- 
have testified their attachment to the church, and | mg 200 acres.) [ cannot conjecture. There are two 


their concern for the spiritual welfare of multi- 
tudes, who are now in a great measure prevented 


| islands in the lake, which were found to be artifi- 


‘cial when the proprietor was planting them about 
ten years ago 


by cireumstances from benefiting by its teaching | '°" ¥°™ The ae supported ve ges 
and ordinances. In respect to the desirableness | *°'% O° enormous oak Seams, -mortise mn 


of adding to the number of the clergy, and adopt- jother, and this i supported Gu piles driven inte the 


. ye . + \lake bottom. Some brass Celtic hatchets, ring 
ing other safe and legitimate methods of increasing | 


; : | money, and four brass swords, were found above the 
the efficiency of the church in populous towns and | ¢-ame-work; and there is another canoe of smaller 
districts, there is not, nor, indeed, could there be, | dimensions lying partly exposed and partly in the 


any difference of opinion amongst us. As regards! mud, near where the large one was found. The 
the mode of proceeding best calculated to promote 'modern oak of this part of Ireland is not at all re- 
the beneficial objects which the memorialists have | markable for its size.” 
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From the Spectator. 


POSITION OF PARTIES AT THE CLOSE OF THE 
SESSION OF PARLIAMENT. 


ALL parties exhibit signs of being weakened— 
more by some inherent decay than by the strength 
of opponents. The fact appears to be, that no 
single party has fay kept pace with public opin- 
ion; which, again, is itself unsettled and distracted 
by different objects. The result upon the several 
parties and sections is, that none dares to appeal 
to the power whence it must after all derive real 
sustenance, but strives to rub on by keeping up a 
semblance of intelligence with the public and a 
boast of strength which it dares not bring to a full 
test by bold and decisive deeds, lest the deeds 
should be disavowed. The difference lies in the 
degree to which each party is in discredit. 

The most so, perhaps, is the old ultra-tory 
party ; whose prejudices have gone out of fashion, 
whose tricks of government have failed, whose 
battered arguments no one has remembered to 
patch up with new piecings. Of this party, the 
pietists who swear by church and state are reduc- 
ed to a band of gentlemen so few in number as to 
throw an air of ridicule on their devoted resistance 
to every relaxation in the ancient code of intoler- 
ance ; ridicule being the most dangerous of all in- 
fluences for political parties to encounter. The 
agricultural protectionists are nearly in the same 
predicament ; and when Mr. Miles or Mr. Bankes 
made a peremptory demand that their interests 
should be ‘‘ considered,” the overwhelming ma- 
jority against them showed how little consideration 
survives for the ‘ kill-their-own-mutton country 
gentlemen,’’ who have forgotten to read up their 
political economy, and to disguise their exclusive 
projects in free trade ‘* principles.”’ 

he whigs began the session, in the person of 
Lord John Russell, by cavilling, with glances at 
the whig budget of 1841, otherwise forgotten ; 
they end the session, still in Lord John, by cavil- 
ling: the whole burden of their song is, that if 
ministers are praised for doing something, the 
whigs could have done it better. It was obvious 
that they began the session without a plan or a 
policy ; they went on without either; they finish 
without either, except that some notions dawn 
upon them simply of outdoing the tories. Thus, 
while Lord John, in his retrospect of the session, 
sneers at Sir Robert Peel because his principles 
of ** protection’? have grown “‘ fine by degrees and 
beautifully less,’’ his own ‘‘ fixed duty’’ has grown 
equally evanescent: he now talks of it in the ab- 
stract, without naming any sum, so that it has 
dwindled from 8s. to 0s. ; while he is evidently 
drifting towards Mr. Villiers’ position of total 
repeal. 

rd Palmerston has been the other active whig ; 
and he has made many nibbles at the right of 
search, the new convention with France, and other 
foreign matters—without result. But the vis- 
count’s manner has been very strange: in his 
efforts to damage this administration, he has not 
serupled to make assertions, respecting the de- 
fenceless state of the country, which are atrocious 
if false, most rash and culpable if true. So reck- 
less a talker cannot expect a return to office with 
its responsibilities: he speaks like a desperate 
man, hopeless of ever regaining power, and con- 
scious of some special exclusion; nay, it might 
almost be supposed that he felt a spite against the 
country for neglecting him and his pretensions, 
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and wished to injure it in the struggle to maintain 
its station in the world. The French journalists 
read his allegations ‘somewhat after that fashion ; 
and the Presse says that he has ‘* established the 
fact that France may grapple with her ancient 
rival oa her own soil.’’ He has courted invasion ! 

To these mouthpieces of faction, Lord Mel- 
bourne’s speech, delivered this week in Fishmon- 
gers Hall instead of Parliament, is a severe rebuke, 
with its calm and impartial glauce at Sir Robert 
Peel's practical measures. 

The great whig deed of the session was the 
motion of Lord John Russell’s resolutions ; which 
purported to be about the state of the working 
classes, but really were about the merits of the 
whig as compared with the conservative ministers. 
There was no popular response to the claptrap : 
the hurrah was confined to a few whig jouruws. 
The ungrateful people were quietly working for 
themselves, negotiating with their employers for a 

ractical shortening of time without parliamentary 
intervention, and for higher wages; and, with the 
help of the last good harvest and prosperity—better 
cvadjutors than any statesmen of them all—they 
succeeded. For all the whigs did, the people 
might have remained where they were in 1841; 
not a very desirable situation. 

The free-traders have done nothing very strik- 
ing. Mr. Cobden made a good move, for inquiry 
into the operation of protection on farmers; Mr. 
Ward made his annual demand for inquiry into the 
** special burdens’’ on land; Mr. Villiers, for total 
abolition of the corn-laws : some excellent speeches 
were delivered, and on the whole no ground was 
lost; but the good harvest and the ease of pros- 
perity were against any effective action on the 
corn-laws in parliament. The best advance was 
made by the pleasant holyday-making style of 
practical disquisition out of doors, in the free trade 
bazaar, and by Sir Robert Peel's quiet, cautious 
process of undermining ‘ protection”’ with quasi 
protectionist admissions and sweeping inroads on 
the outposts—the lesser duties in the tariff. 

The Irish members have found how much atten- 
tion has been paid to Ireland, how little obiained 
by themselves. If they have attracted more notice 
in Conciliation Hall, and have done their work 
more effectually there, the reason is not altogether 
that the maneuvre was the most skilful, but part- 
ly, it may be inferred, because many of them are 
best adapted for shining in the provincial and un- 
licensed assembly. If they had known their op- 
portunity better, they would have seen that, how- 
ever agitation in Ireland might have extorted some 
of these late concessions, the attendance in parlia- 
ment to urge the practical results and improve the 
details would have furthered the real interests of 
Ireland. Perhaps, however, it might not have 
furthered the immediate interests of Irish members 
—traders on their country’s wrongs. 

One other party ought not to be forgotten— Lord 
Brougham ; copious in his legislation, universal 
in his activity, terrible in his hostile vigilanee over 
railways. The House of Peers is said to have 
dwindled down to be the House of Lords Lynd- 
hurst, Brougham, and Campbell ; and as he is the 
most active partner—actiug for both sides, against 
both sides, and by himself—it is really little more, 
as a substantive body, than the House of Brough- 
am. The three estates now are Queen, Brougham, 
and Commons. 

Amid all this inertness of large public elements, 
all this conflict of party and sectional interests, the 
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petioe of ministers has been seriously affected. 
ts personnel has been altered. Lord Eliot had 
left it just before the session opened ; so did Mr. 
Gladstone, on a punctilio; ene Stanley was 
transferred to the upper house, as if wanted there 
and not wanted in the commons; there was some 
shifting among the Freemantles, the Sidney Her- 
berts, and others of the second and lower ranks ; 
and some of the subordinates have resigned in dis- 





grace. In the person of leading members the 
cabinet has incurred discredit. Sir James Graham | 
obstinately dabbled in scandal, in the affair of Mr. 
Mazzini. Lord Aberdeen had to bear the brunt, 
in the awkward affair of the brothers Bandiera, 
and, more recently, in the different kind of dis-| 
agreeable work, the task of rebuffing Spain’s ad-_ 
vances towards free trade with diplomatic techni- | 
ealities. Lord Stanley has exhibited himself as a 
greatly deteriorated speaker in the House of Peers, 
and as an incompetent statesman in his own de- 
partment. The Duke of Wellington has become 
a mere utterer of remarks, often judicious, some- 
times otherwise. But, after all, the government 
is Sir Robert Peel ; and his position determines its 
whereabout. 

Peel has both gained and lost strength. By the 
mere perseverance of his policy, he has gained ad- 
herents among those who opposed him: the slow | 
thinkers of the middle-classes have begun to un- 
derstand him, and, having come round to agree! 
with those who counted him the best man to be | 
had under the circumstances, are now disposed to | 
regard him as the best man possible—a final states- | 
man, not to be questioned, whose bit-by-bit policy | 
realizes the slow natural progress of ages; and 
profane zealots in the new faith have gone so far’ 
as to adopt the ery of ‘‘ Peel and Providence.’ | 
On the other hand, his liberalized career is viewed | 
hy a considerable portion of his original party ad- | 
herents with increasing disgust; and he has had’ 
need of all the prestige attaching to his personal 
influence and ability in order to maintain his’ 
ground. Yet,in the wish, to stave off some good | 
projects not included in his own programme, | 
though strictly suited to it, he has consented to 
use for the occasion pretexts of so low a standard | 
as to reflect a damaging discredit on the utterer. | 
Of that kind were the paltry arguments with | 
which, after advocating the absence of sectarian 
distinctions in Ireland, he resisted Mr. Rutherford 
in abolishing religious tests in Scotland. The) 
pretexts for opposing Mr. Hutt’s demand to admit | 
corn from Australia on the same terms as from | 
Canada, were of a still baser metal—the dread of | 
competition from foreign corn imported into Can- | 
ada, and thence into this country by a second voy- | 
age across the ocean! These are not trifles, but | 
grievous disparagements to the minister's repute 
for ability ; not merely inconsistencies, but niaise- 
ries; not merely violations of principle, but viola- 
tions of the principle of his hold on office—the 
practical common sense recognized by all the 
world. Sir Robert Peel is maintained in office by 
the general belief that he is the statesman aptest 
to learn what it is that all men of the world are 








|own forte or their own foible lies. 
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want of power over his colleagues. It may be 
doubted whether he has in any eminent degree the 
faculty of estimating the import and value of an 
individual as a colleague. There is a glaring 
lack of mark and ability in some of the second 
officers in most important departments. Even in 
the higher offices, he shows a want of tact in se- 
lecting, subduing, and commanding men. Symp- 
toms of disagreement among the members of his 
cabinet peep out too often. He himself exhibits 
aspirations utterly at variance with those of his 
lieutenant in no less important a post than the 
secretaryship of state for the colonies; yet he 
seems unable to command fulfilment of his owa 
ogee When Lord Stanley was hurrying New 
fealand to ruin and his administration to irretriev- 
able disgrace, the premier should peremptorily 
have arrested his errant eélleague: he should 
have said, ‘* This is an unstatesmanlike position— 
you must retreat from it, or withdraw from the 
cabinet ;’’ and should thus have enforced his own 
wiser view. But no; Lord Stanley was left alone 
in his wrongheadedness, till he got committed and 
identified with a course of error, and the mischief 
became irreparable. Even if the premier deems 
it a point of honor to uphold his colleagues at all 
risks, his utter abstinence from timely intervention 
in each department is not friendly to them; he 
suffers them to drag upon themselves disgraces 
from which he might save them, while serving 
publie interests. Perhaps it was, in the particular 
instance, thought that indulgence was due to the 
steward of Goodwood Races, for relinquishing, as 
Sir Robert said not a quarter of a century ago, 
‘*the pleasures of youth’’—something to the 
Derby branch of the house of Stanley, which lent 
its quasi-regal and traditional influence to grace 
the cabinet: but the premier might have been as 
independent of such support as he was of the 
ducal countenance of Buckingham or Richmond. 
Probably be attaches too much weight to mere 
knack in debating, as men are apt to overvalue the 
importanee of those things in which either their 
A skilled de- 
bater himself, Sir Robert Peel thinks too much 
that all is settled by a mere show of victory, for 
the moment, in a ‘‘ discussion”’ of a division. In 
consequence, he retains a bad colleague, and is 
betrayed into a false position. 

These mischances and mistakes have done some- 
thing to shake the popular faith, that, among 
available statesmen, Sir Robert Peel is the best 
for the day. They will not prevent the future 
historian from perceiving, that, while his power 
was somewhat on the decline, he vindicated in his 
assertion of opinion that acuter, bolder, and more 
liberal policy, which has distinguished his riper 
years, and has made him one of the most efficient 
agents in bringing the average public opinion of 


| the country to its present advanced stage. 


Scare or Evrorgan Mortarity.—It appears by the 
‘* Sixth Report of the Registrar-General of England,” 
that England is the healthiest country in this quarter 


agreed, at any one moment, must now be done, | of the globe ; the mean annual deaths being about 1 to 


and ready to act on that knowledge: and when he 
borrows pretexts which are puerile and silly, he | 
points out flaws in his own lease of power. 


every 45 persons living. 


In France, the yearly mor- 
tality isas 1 to 42; in Prussia, as 1 to 38 ; in Austria, 
as 1 to 33; and in Russia, as 1 to 28. The average 


Perhaps the session has developed a yet more | duration of life in England is 41 years—that of Russia 


serious defect in his capacity as a statesman—the | 


is less than 27 years. 
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THE BRAZILIAN SLAVE-TRADE. 


Tue trial, the conviction, and the respite of the 
Brazilians brought before the assize court of Exe- 
ter are all very untoward circumstances, occurring 
as they have done at a moment when our mode of 
dealing with French and Brazilian traders in 
slaves is undergoing a change. The point or 
quibble of law by which they have been enabled 
to escape is one thing, the effect that will be 
produced on the slave coast and in Brazil is an- 
other. 

Hitherto the British officers and seamen who 
captured slavers, and who remained very often in 
small numbers to guard and conduct to trial a 
much more numerous crew, as was the case with 
the Felicidade, relied upon the rights by which 
they boarded and seized, on the respect and awe 
excited by the British name, and on the certainty 
of vengeance overtaking those who sought to set 
British authority at nought. The result of the 
acquittal, or escape, of those tried at Exeter will 
be, first of all, to acquaint foreigners engaged in 
the slave trade that they may resist, rise upon, 
and murder with impunity, the British seamen 
and officers who have captured them; secondly, 
the British officers and crews engaged in the pre- 
vention of the slave trade will fee] that they must 
trust to their own acts and precautions, not to the 
power of the British law, or the dignity of the 
British name, to protect them. 

Henceforth the crew of no captured vessel can 
be treated, as Selva and his comrades were 
treated, with lenience and with possession of free- 
dom. The first thing a British officer will now do 
will be, probably, to lay the captured crew in 
irons, at least to nail them down beyond the pos- 
sibility of doing harm. And this must not only 
be the case with vessels in which slaves have been 
actually found, but with suspected vessels. And 
these may be acquitted by our courts of admi- 


ralty. The Brazilian and Spanish crew will in- | 
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late, have contributed to foster this feeling ; and 
the execution of the Exeter prisoners would add 
to it. 

It seems that in the new act of parliament giving 
our courts of admiralty power to fulfil the fune- 
tions of the mixed commission, and try Brazilian 
vessels for the constructive piracy of slave trading, 
the power of these courts extends to the vessel 
only, not to the crew ; so that Brazilians captured 
in the trade are secure from suffering any penalty. 
If the result of the Exeter trial show that murder 
is also to be attended with impunity, we shall find, 
it is to be feared, the suppression of the Brazilian 
slave trade, and the right of search itself, imprac- 
ticable. 

Spain, too, seems inclined to make common 
cause with Brazil. Angered by Mr, Gladstone and 
Sir Robert Peel’s construction of the treaty of 
Utrecht, even the moderate organ of the Spanish 
cabinet proposes to place a duty, equivalent to the 
32s. levied on Cuba sugar in England, upon all 
British imports to Cuba and Porto Rico. Spain 
cannot, indeed, disentangle herself from the right 
of search as easily as Brazil, but she may imitate 
France, fit out some sloops, and undertake to do 
for herself the preventive service on the coast of 
Africa.— Examiner. 





THE QUEEN OF ENGLAND ON THE RHINE. 


Aut Germany is in commotion. The Rhine- 
lands are the centre of attraction ; and potentates 
and nobles, with sight-seers titled and untitled, 
are flocking towards them. The progress of the 
Queen of England up the valleys of the Rhine and 
Main to Coburg will be as striking and animated 
a succession of pageants as any of the home pro- 
gresses, and of a character entirely German. 

The royal family of Prussia are already await- 





ing her on the Rhine. Her cousin of Brunswick 
returns post-haste from Italy to pay his respects ; 


stantly bring their action for indemnity; and | and her uncle of Hanover will take care not to be 


international clamor, hatred, pecuniary claims, | left out. 


and diplomatic difficulties will be increased ten- 
fold. 
If there be reasons for not allowing Selva and 


Marjaval to escape, motives of a contrary sense 


may weigh with ministers in not wishing to ap- 
pear inclined to execute rigidly the high powers 
which they have assumed towards Brazilian sla- 
vers. The aim in assuming those powers must be 
to bring Brazil to reason, to show her that we 
will not allow her promises to check the slave 
trade to be set at nought and neglected, and then 
to force her to conclude some fair treaty, which 
may preclude the necessity of our seizing upon 
Brazilian vessels and condemning them without 
the concurrence of Brazilian authorities and tribu- 
nals. Policy of the same kind towards Portugal 
was attended with the desired result, although it 
drew upon us great odium. Should it not succeed 
with Brazil, and not lead to a speedy arrange- 
ment, the odium against us in that country cannot 
fail to be so great as to produce at least a suspen- 
sion of intercourse. Formerly neither Portugal 
nor Brazil would have ventured this; but now, 
secure of French alliance, and guided, both of 
them, by French councils, they are more difficult 
to deal with. A great object now should be not 
to excite Brazilian sourness, or to hurt its pride, so 
as to mar the possibility of an arrangement. Our 
differential sugar duties, and our whole policy of 








Metternich, the Nestor of diplomacy, 
has set himself in motion towards his bacchana- 
lian territory of Johannisberg. The two kings of 
Brentford on divided chairs—the rivals who vc- 
cupy the thrones of Belgium and Holland, frag- 
ments dissevered, by the political convulsions of 
Europe, from the Germanic empire—will be peace- 
ably in presence. At Coburg, the kingly concen- 
tration of the younger Saxon line and all the 
grand-dueal fragments of the elder Saxon line will 
congregate to welcome their kinswoman, Ger- 
man princely pride and etiquette will display it- 
self on the Rhine; at Coburg, German domestic 
sentimentality will be flattered by the queen's 
visit en bourgeois to the family of her husband : 
and everywhere the artistical feeling of Germany 
will lend the charms of picturesque arrangement 
and sumptuous music to regulate and dignify alike 
the royal pageant and the private pleasure-party. 
‘* Himmel wie priichtig’’ and ‘* Himmel wie riih- 
rend’’ will be the alternate ejaculations of Fraulein 
and Jungfer with knitting-needles in hand and 
tears in their eyes. 

No disrespect to our gallant neighbors south of 
the channel—a queen of England of the house of 
Brunswick will feel herself more at home in Ger- 
many than in France. The head of the Anglican 
church, the descendant of Luther’s protector, will 
find in Saxony the cradle of her house’s oan 
ness; and in the company of the kings of Prus- 
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sia, Holland, Saxony, and Hanover, will be sur- 
rounded by potentates whose families, like her 
own, are the creatures of the reformation. The 
houses of Nassau, Brunswick, and Brandenburg, 
have been the chosen champions of Protestantism, 
and well have they been rewarded. To the de- 
veloped intelligence of the commonality, animated 
and exalted by enthusiasm for a creed rendered 
more homely to adopt it to their habits and cir- 
cumstances, each of these families owes its eleva- 
tion. ‘Their union, often interrupted by personal 
jealousies but ever renewed from a sense of com- 
mon interest, has been their strength, since the 
time when a Stadhouder of Holland lent his aid 
to fasten the crown of Prussia, self-placed on the 
head of the first king—when Prussia repaid the 
service in kind, by crushing the party in Holland 
opposed to the house of Nassau—and when 
George the Second assured the independence ard 
permanence of both states, by turning the tide of 
battle in the field of Dettingen—down to the time 
when the forces of the three crowns dashed on- 
ward with one simultaneous cheer to the final 
charge at Waterloo. The historical glories of 
these three families are indissolubly associated 
with the assertion of the rights of citizens and free 
inquiry; and their power can last no longer than 
their living representatives are true to the tradi- 
tions of their respective houses. 

The autumnal excursion of the Queen of Eng- 
land has no political object, but it can scarcely 
fail to have a political effect. As the representa- 
tive of the house of Brunswick—as the daughter 
and wife of Saxon princes—Germany claims her 
as acountry-woman. ‘The state of all the princes 
assembled on the Rhine will be felt as a triumph 
of German families, and strengthen the feeling of 
a common nationality in every German present. 
And when the festal train has passed, and all the 
spectators return’ to their daily homes and avoca- 
tions, and the controversies which at this moment 
agitate every land where the German tongue is 
spoken again engage their attention, the recollec- 
tion that of all the assembled monarchs the Queen 
of England was beyond compare the most wealthy 
and powerful, cannot be without influence. The 
German Catholics, the political reformers of 
K6nigsberg, the Germans of Holstein and Schles- 
wig who protest against being made Danes by 
compulsion, all will remind their sovereigns, that 
the queen whose subjects have most of their own 
way is nevertheless the most powerful in reality ; 
and the Guelphs and Ghibelines of Aargau and 
Lacerne may in some lucid interval reflect that 
there is more permanent security for life and 


property, and what is more valuable still, freedom | 


of conscience, in a great state over which a he- 
reditary constitutional monarch presides, than in 
Lilliputian democracies.— Spectator. 





Poems, sy Franz Dincetstapt.—That Eng- 
lish greatness should beget jealousy in a French 
mind, we can conceive. We have been old ene- 
mies, and history shows how we have struggled 
by sea and land for supremacy, so that the rise 
of one country may in some respects be considered 
the decline of the other. But what has a German 
to do with such sentiments? We have never 
driven her vessels from the ocean, her flag from 
distant hemispheres; nor, indeed, have we driven 
any flag from other than ports and isolated posi- 
tions. The large colonies which we possess, the 


empires which we have acquired or peopled, have 
certainly not been the result of cupidity or ambi- 
tion, if men would read the history of these things 
in other than French accounts. 

The Germans regret their ancient manufactures 
and trade, when the Rhine and Danube were chan- 
nels of communication. If Providence and human 
audacity chose some centuries back to open the 
| sea and make it the great high road of nations, is 

England to be anathematized for this? and in a 
century at the commencement of which France 
did dominate Europe, and in the present state of 
; Which France and Russia still from two sides do 
jthreaten it? In the face of such a state of things 
jas this, is it for a German poet to direct all his 
\indignation against England! to point her out as 
| the country whose ambition is chiefly to be guarded 
against, whose supremacy weighs heaviest on the 
| world, and who is the Persia against which the 
Creek poets are to point their patriotic odes?’ We 
will say that this is not merely misplaced, but 
| absurd. 

| Norcan we pass this censure without seeking to 
|justify it, by giving a sample of the spirit of a 
| German political poet. There are poems in the 
| volume far more beautiful, but we choose the most 
characteristic, and venture the following hurried 
translation. 





THE VOYAGE UP THE THAMES. 


Uplift thee, German heart, to gaze 

This wonder of the world upon, 

As we sweep now through iron arch, 
And now through arch of stone. 


Soar proudly in the firmament 

Where masts, and sails, and turrets try 

To pierce the coal and mist-born thing 
They fable here as sky. 


Here sails a ship upon the stream, 

A horse beneath it drags his load, 

Above them both long wagons flit 
Along their iron road. 


This grim, great city in the midst 

You stumble on a pastoral spot, 

A trim green park, a dark green leaf, 
A cow, perhaps a goat. 


*T is wonder far and wonder near, 

Darkness sublime o’er all, 

That gray old Tower, and the dom’d queen 
Of churches, huge St. Paul. 


The Monument with fiery head 

Keeps peering down the strand, 

And midst the very houses, masts 
Like trees in a forest stand. 


My heart, my dull, my German heart, 

What hast thou here to do? 

Where iron is each ship and bridge, 
Men must be iron too, 


And kere is gold, the only god 

Which busy men adore, 

Whilst thou ‘rt a heretic, whose prayers 
Ne’er greeted gods of ore. 


Here men don’t steal, they rob. 
Who steals a cow, his neck is martyred ; 
Who robs a quarter of the globe 

Is paid by his knee gartered. 


All this wide wealth and majesty, 
That fills our souls with wonder, 
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Are of each race, and zone, and age 
The universal plunder. 


And all this, why '—and to what end? 

How long shall last this rich pollution? 

God merely takes his mid-day rest, 
And soon will wake to retribution. 


Cassandra wept ere Priam’s fall ; 
Troy feasted, heeding not her woe. 
Carthage, where is thy Hannibal? 
And where is Rome t—where Scipio? 
ner. 





[We find these verses in Chambers’ Journal “copied 
from an old newspaper.” They are well known in 
America, but we cannot pass them by.] 


THE LAMENT OF THE IRISH EMIGRANT. 


[BY THE HON, MRS, BLACKWOOD. ] 


1’ sitting on the stile, Mary, 
Where we sat side by side 

On a bright May morning long ago, 
When first you were my bride. 

The corn was springing fresi and green, 
And the lark sang loud and high, 

And the red was on your lip, Mary, 
And the love-light in your eye. 


The place is little changed, Mary, 
The dav is bright as then, 
The lark’s loud song is in my ear, 
And the corn is green again. 
But | miss the soft clasp of your hand, 
And your breath warm on my cheek, 
And I stil! keep list’ning for the words 
You never more may speak. 


*T is but a step down yonder lane, 
And the little church stands near— 
The church where we were wed, Mary ; 
I see the spire from here. 

But the graveyard lies between, Mary, 
And my step might break your rest ; 
For I’ve laid you, darling, down to sleep, 

With your baby on your breast. 


I’m very lonely now, Mary, 
For the poor make no new friends ; 
But, oh! they love the better still 
Tne few our Father sends. 
And you were all 7 had, Mary ; 
My blessing and my pride ; 
There ’s nothing left to care for now, 
Since m, poor Mary died. 


Yours was the good brave heart, Mary, 
That still kept hoping on, 
When the trust in God had left my soul, 
And my arm’s young strength was gone. 
There was comfort ever on your lip, 
And the kind look on your brow ; 
I bless you, Mary, for that same, 
Though you cannot hear me now. 


I thank you for the patient smile, 
When your heart was fit to break, 
When the hunger pain was gnawing there, 
And you hid it for my sake ! 
I bless you for the pleasant word, 
When your heart was sad and sore ; 
Oh! I’m thankful you are gone, Mary, 
Where grief can’t reach you more! 
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I’m bidding you a long farewell, 
My Mary—kind and true ! 
But I'll not forget you, darling, 
In the land I’m going to. 
They say theres bread and work for all, 
And the sun shines always there ; 
But [ll not forget old Ireland, 
Were it fifty times as fair. 


And often in those grand old woods 
I'll sit, and shut my eyes, 
And my heart will travel back again 
To the place where Mary lies. 
And I'll think I see the little stile 
Where we sat side by side, 
And the springing corn, and the bright May morn, 
When first you were my bride! 





THE STUDY OF NATURE, 


Ir is impossible that any person, however 
thoughtless and unaccustomed to observe the 
works of creation, can look around him, even 
during a morning’s ramble through the fields, 
without being struck with the number of living 
beings that offer themselves to his notice, present- 
ing infinite diversity of form, and obviously 
adapted, by their construction and habits, to 
occupy various and widely different situations. 
The careless lounger, indeed, untaught to mark 
the less obtrusive and minuter features of the land- 
scape, sees, perhaps, the cattle grazing in the 
field ; watches the swallows as they glance along, 
or listens with undefined emotions of pleasure to 
the vocal choir of unseen feathered songsters ; 
and, content with these symptoms of life around 
him, passes unheeding onwards. Not so the curi- 
ous and enlightened wanderer, inquisitive to under- 
stand all that he finds around him : his prying eye 
and mind intelligent not only can appreciate the 
grosser beauties of the scene, and gather full en- 
joyment from the survey, but perceive objects of 
wonder multiply at every step he takes: the 
grass, the trees, the flowers, the earth, the air, 
swarm with innumerable kinds of active living 
creatures : every stone upturned reveals some in- 
sect wonder ; nay, the stagnant ditch he knows to 
be a world wherein incalculable myriads pass their 
lives, and every drop to swarm with animated 
atoms, able to proclaun the Omnipotent Designer 
loudly as the starsthemselves. Is it upon the sea- 
shore that the student of nature walks? Each 
rippling wave lays at his feet some tribute from 
the deep, and tells of wonders indeseribable— 
brings corallines and painted shells, and thousand 
grotesque beings, samples left to show that in the 
sea, through all its spacious realms, life stil] is 
found—that creatures there exist more numerously 
than on the earth itself, all perfect in their con- 
struction, and, although so diversified in shape and 
attributes, alike subservient to the general welfare. 
And yet how few, even at the present day, turn 
their attention to this wondrous scene, or strive at 
all to understand the animal creation—to investi- 
gate the structure and contrivance that adapt each 
species to perform certain important duties—to 
perceive the uses and relations of each group—to 
contemplate the habits and the instincts that direct 
the different tribes—and, lastly, to trace out the 
means whereby the mighty whole, formed of such 
diverse parts, is all along preserved in perfect har- 
mony !—Rymer Jones. 








LETTER FROM 


From the National Intelligencer. 
PARTS OF A LETTER FROM MR. WALSH. 


Paris, August 15, 1845. 

Jamaica has 377,433 inhabitants, of whom 
293,128 are negroes, 68,529 mixed blood and 
color. Touching improvements of elimate and 
increase of numbers, the reports are satisfactory. 
Not so in respect to negro labor. Our anti-abo- 
lition journals quote emphatically this language of 
the London Times : 

‘* Throughout a considerable proportion of these 
dependencies, the frame of society is cankered to 
the very core, from causes which have been 
brought into active operation by a series of political 
charlatanry, by transferring the presumptuous 
crudities of Exeter-hall to the senate, and legis- 
lating on visionary fancies, rather than on stern 
realities. 

** The results of our rash attempts to perform 
the work of an age, perhaps of several ages, by 
two or three acts of Parliament, are threatening us 
with a fearful recoil. After having been active 
agents in transferring the capital of the British 
planter into the hands of the negro, and pressing 
on the stinted means of the laboring classes in 
England to support the African in comparative 
idleness and luxury, we are already suffering from 
an impracticable state of society, which, having 
been created by our impatience and fostered by 
our credulity, now threatens us with the ruin of a 
portion of these colonies, and the further degra- 
dation of those who were the objects of our blun- 
dering injustice.”’ 

It is predicted that, by the end of the century, 
the white race in all the West Indies—certainly in 
the British and French—will have disappeared, 
and that the British experiment of re-peopling 
them, or replenishing them with laborers, such as 
the raw barbarian blacks taken from captured 
slave-ship, or enlisted in Africa, must prove in the 
end a serious danger for the nearer parts of the 
American continent, and a terrible nuisance for the 
whole western hemisphere. 

The Paris Constitutionnel has set aside a Chi- 
nese novel to give immediate place to a translation 
of Mr. Cooper’s Satanstoe, of which an edition in 
the English has just issued from the press of 
Baudry. The same paper relates that fears are 
entertained for the famous cupola of St. Peter's at 
Rome. At different periods it has undergone 
serious shocks and changes, owing, observes the 





correspondent, to the nature of the ground, so 
often agitated by earthquakes. 

The most extensive and considerable of all the | 
branches of industry in Paris is that of the metals. | 


Three months ago a tribunal, for the eotiement 
| 


of differences between masters and workmen, and 
between the operatives, was established, and com- 
posed of manufacturers and foremen. Its title is 
the old one— Conseil des Prud’ hommes—and it has | 
been found highly efficient and useful. 


| 


Four hun- | 
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‘*The movements of France about the Soulon 
Archipelago,”’ they remark, “‘ are to be watched 
from the English establishment at Sarawack, on 
the Bornean coast.”” 

The Constitutionnel, (9th instant,) in a long 
and able article on the polity and condition of un- 
fortunate Switzerland, holds the following lan- 
guage : ‘* Switzerland shows us the defects of the 
federal system in all their extent, and she cruelly 
expiates them. Let us, to judge of the case, con- 
sult the experience of the United States. There 
all circumstances are the most propitious: no 
neighbors ; room for extension; community of 
origin; entire affinity of institutions, language, 
even religion ; and, nevertheless, the federal sys- 
tem nearly caused the defeat of the colonies in the 
war of Independence ; it endangered them for a 
moment in the war of 1812. Every time the 
Union has experienced a violent crisis the evil of 
federalism has been manifested. The Union owes 
its salvation to a much stronger organization of 
central political power than exists in Switzerland. 
It has the great advantage of a man at its head, 
not a deliberative assembly ; a man having an 
administration ; a political executive chief, in fine, 
not an insulated assembly, like the Swiss Diet, re- 
quiring other and multitudinous agency. Besides, 
in the United States, a considerable party, com- 
posed of nearly all the eminent men of the country, 
are ever ready to defend and maintain the central 
authority ; and on emergencies the national patri- 
otism has come to the aid, and united all opinions 
under the banners of the general government.’’ 
The French writer has not studied the constitution 
and working of our government in a degree to un- 
derstand that the federal part of the scheme con- 
tributes as much to the perpetuity of the Union as 
the national, and more to the facility and security 
of extension. The whole forms the happiest and 
most durable polity ever conceived and carried 
into effect. The Union has seemed to be in danger 
at particular epochs, called crises, or in the pro- 
gress of particular questions. We may doubt 
that the danger was real or very grave at any 
juncture, or whether the diffusive patriotism and 
good sense of the people were not an absolute 
security. 

American character and institutions were abun- 
dantly traduced abroad on account of the specula- 
tion-mania which begot so much evil to individu- 
als and states. No allowance was tolerated for 
the vehement spirit of enterprise—the sanguine 


hopes and caleulations—natural to a young people, 


whose resources seemed inexhaustible, as, doubt- 
less, they will ultimately prove. To say nothing 
of the present rage for railroad stock, and the com- 
petition of companies in France, if you will look 
to Great Britain and Ireland, and read the state- 
ments in Parliament and the press of the im- 
mensity of the undertakings, and the frauds, and 
corruption, and passionate wide-spread cupidity by 
which they are marked, you will learn that all and 


dred and ten cases of dispute, as to contracts, every American disorder and excess of the kind 


wages, and treatment have been satisfactorily de- 
termined by this legal arbitration—much less 


troublesome and expensive than process before the | 


courts. Three other principal branches will soon | 
be endowed in the same way. 

The announced occupation, by the British, of 
the Isle of Labonan, at the entrance of the 
Borneo, gives umbrage to some of the 
editors. 


yet of | 
rench | 
They charge their neighbors with de-| 


must fade in the comparison. There is something 
iquant and curious in the short speech of the 
uke of Wellington : 

‘* My lords, these railway schemes have three 
objects. The first is to get possession of property 
for the purposes of these schemes ; the second is 
to found upon them a system of gambling ; and 
the last and only one in which the public have any 
interest, is to form the railroad. I should, my 


signs on the whole island, the largest of our globe. | lords, agree to any measure which would give the 
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ublic the chance of having the railroads. It is, 
In my opinion, impossible to prevent the getting 
apne of property and the system of gambling. 

hat appears to me out of the question, and [ 
think therefore that all we should do is to see that 
the public should have the railroads. [Hear.]”’ 

Opening, yesterday, a paper of Scotland, I was 
first struck with this sentence: ‘‘ In our once 
sober land, all sober business is now shoved aside ; 
speculation, speculation—railway shares and rail- 
way deposite, scrip and premium, seem to be the 
order of the day.”’ 

Mr. C. Buller, the able member (English) of 
Parliament, delivered, on the 11th instant, an 
interesting speech to his constituents, in which he 
expressed the full belief that ‘‘ throughout the 
world there does not exist such alienation of one 
people from another as exists between the Irish 
and the English.’”” And he asked, ‘* Can we ex- 
ist with one third of our great nation thus alien- 
ated, seeing the position of England with Europe 
and the world! Is it not a prospect frightful to 
any man who loves his country’? Should we lose 
any time in removing, if possible, the causes of 
the evil?’’ In fact, Ireland is a more formidable 
danger for Great Britain than slavery for our 
southern states, or radicalism for the French 
monarchy ; and, on the British side, the entente 
cordiale between the cabinets of London and Paris 
can have no stronger motive than the total absti- 
nence of the French government from tampering 
with Irish disaffection. 


LETTER FROM 





An old vaporous Mexican decree, in anticipation 
of the annexation of Texas, was resuscitated last | 
week by the London press, and converted into a! 
formal, solemn, magnanimous declaration of war 
by Mexico against the United States. New tor-| 
rents of invective issued from the oracles, both | 
tory and whig. The Paris press, not given to/ 
critical inquiry in such matters, received the news | 
implicitly, and for several days conjectured and | 
descanted on the nature and incidents and conse- | 
quences of the Mexican struggle. The National 
ascribed the declaration to British and French in- | 
trigues, in a long article; the Siécle advised | 
France to remain neutral at least, she having no| 
power in America, but only interests which re- | 
quired that policy or an alliance with the Ameri- | 
ean Union; La Presse ridiculed all Mexican 
belligerent manifestoes as idle bravado ; the Con- 
stitutionnel thought that the fear of exciting Great 
Britain and France would deter the United States 
from invading Mexico; and, besides, vast inter- 
jacent deserts, impassable floods, thousands of 
rugged miles must render invasion impossible. 
The Journal des Debats published the declara- 
tion, with very little (and that cautious) remark. 
Galignani’s Messenger makes this correct re- 
port : 

‘*Most of the opposition journals have articles 
on the news from Mexico. One would be dis- 
posed to conclude from them that the writers had 
previously held a meeting for the purpose of com- 
ing to an understanding as to the manner of treat- 
ing the subject, for they are unanimous on some 
points, and use nearly the same language. They 
doubt whether the Mexican government really in- 
tends to follow up the appeal to the nation, but 
observe that if war be intended the chances of suc- 
cess on the part of Mexico against the United 
States, if the former be left to her own resources, 
must be very slight. In most of the articles on 





this subject England is charged with having ex- 
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cited the course resorted to by the Mexicans, and 
the French government is severely blamed for 
having on the Texan question taken the same view 
as the government of England. Our contempo- 
raries, however, do not seem to think that the two 
cabinets will lend any effectual aid to Mexico, and 
they are far from expressing an opinion that they 
ought to do so. What they have been saying all 
along on the dispute between Mexico and the 
United States they say now—namely, that there 
should have been no intervention on the part of the 
two great powers of Furope. They admit that 
England had an interest in doing al] that she could 
to prevent the annexation of ‘Texas to the United 
States, but imagine that she will be defeated in the 
calculations that she had founded upon her in- 
trigues to prevent it. As to the French govern- 
ment, they say that the only effect of its adhesion 
to the policy of England is to have plunged 
Mexico into a hopeless contest, and to have made 
an enemy of the United States government.”’ 

However, a London adept quickly rectified the 
news thus : 

“Mexico anp Texas.—The United States 
papers contain no further news respecting the war- 
like attitude by Mexico against the United States. 
It seems pretty clear that the so-called ‘ declara- 
tion of war,’ which is quite at variance with the 
pacific appearance of affairs received by the pre- 
vious advices, is only a kind of preparatory notifi- 
cation, as its date is some time anterior to the act 
of annexation passed by Texas.”’ 

There was a great fall at first in the Mexican 
funds. But the discovery furnished occasion for a 
fresh prodigality of opprobrium. The Times, the 
Chronicle, the Standard, the Globe, the Sun, were 
never more rancorous. The Sun (of the 13th 
instant) summoned all Europe to second Mexico, 
so cruelly despoiled. The Chronicle of the same 
date deals with us most severely, but says: ‘* We 
admit the American principle of action to be inde- 
fensible, yet it is scarcely worse than the annexa- 
tion of Seinde—certainly not half so bad or so 
treacherous as that of Algeria. It is a poor con- 
solation to accuse the Americans or their de- 
mocracy of rapacity and ambition. ‘The periods in 
which England and France were most rapacious 
were certainly the despotic or aristocratic epochs 
of their history. We were never more pacific 
than since the time the democratic element was 
most largely introduced into our constitution.”’ 
The Standard (same date) augurs a dissolution of 
our Union, adding : 

** Tt were invidious to compare the intelligence, 
the honor, and honesty of the present United 
States generation with those of its British, Ger- 
man, or French contemporaries. Nothing can be 
more certain than the extraordinary moral advance- 
mant of the population of the old world during the 
last fifty or sixty years. Has there not been a 
corresponding retrogradation in the United States ? 
Now, should this be the case, as we acknowledge 
with pain that it is, the interests of mankind will 
suffer nothing by the dissolution of a system so 
little favorable to the moral elevation of our race ; 
and therefore we contemplate with indifference, at 
least, that breaking up of the commonwealth, of 
which the annexation of Texas and the Mexican 
war are so very obviously the commencement.”’ 

Let us now take some testimony of ‘‘ the ex- 
traordinary moral advancement” in Great Britain 
herself. In Lord John Russell’s able speech 
(of the 5th instant) a review of the session of 
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parliament, relating chiefly to domestic policy 
and condition, that high authority uses this lan- 
guage : 

**T will allude generally to the fact, which 
appears by all the jail reports, that there is a great 
proportion of the humbler classes of the people of 
this country to whom, in early youth, no instruc- 
tion is imparted in the simplest rudiments of re- 
ligion ; that the name of God, the name of Jesus 
Christ even, are unknown to them from their 
youth ; that no instruction is afforded to them by 
which they may guide their path through life, or 
may look to happiness hereafter; that the first 
information they receive upon these subjects is 
when they are sent to a jail to satisfy the justice of 
the laws which they have infringed, and when 
they meet for the first time, in the person of the 
chaplain of the prison, with a religious instructor, 
who opens their minds to the Divine truths of the 
Christian revelation, and who points out to them 
the religious and moral duties which they ought 
to have performed, but of which they have never 
been aware. I have always considered this, so 
long as it has been brought before me, as a most 
melancholy fact, which, professing as we do to be 
a Christian country, is disgraceful to ourselves. 

Hear, hear.] On looking at all the later returns, 
find but a confirmation of that which I observed 
many years ago.”’ 





From Chambers’ Journal. 
BENONI'S MOURNING. 
BY FRANCES BROWN. 


In the five thousand five hundred and fifty-fifth 
year of the world, Rabbi Benjamin Benoni, chief 
doctor of the dispersed of Israel, dwelling in the 
Gentile city of Granada, made a vow to fast and 
mourn two days at every full moon for the sins 
and iniquities of his household. 

Rabbi Benjamin Benoni was learned in all the 
wisdom of the Talmud. He knew to a hair’s- 
breadth how near a Gentile might be approached 
without pollution, and had written three folio 
volumes on the proper posture for eating the pass- 
over ; but the principal exploit of his life was the 
refutation, in public controversy, of the doctrine 
maintained by Rabbi Joseph Benjamin Joshua, of 
Malaga, that it was lawful for a Jew to lift a pin 
which he saw at his feet on the Sabbath day, which 
raised his reputation for knowledge and piety to 
such a height among the Jews of Spain, that they 
sought his advice and assistance in all difficult 
cases of conscience, and called him the Solomon 
of the dispersed. Nor was the rabbi esteemed 
less righteous than wise. In common with all his 
people since the Roman ploughshare passed over 
Zion, he was a man of commerce, and noted for 
the justice of his dealings with both Jew and Gen- 
tile. His zeal against the idolatry of the latter 
might have rivalled that of the ancient Jehu, had 
he lived in an age more conducive to its display ; 
but as things were, Benoni had suffered much and 
often for the faith of his fathers. Born in Poland 
about the time of his people’s banishment from 
that country by Cassimer the Great, he had early 
become a wanderer, and persecution had tracked 
the course of his after years, pursuing him from 
city to city over the length and breadth of Europe ; 
till, in the sunset of his days, he found a peaceful 
asylum in the once Moorish, but now Christian city 
of Granada. Blameless in his life, and most seru- 
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pulous in his piety, Rabbi Benjamin Benoni, in 
the judgment of his people, was entitled to expect 
every promised blessing annexed to the law of 
Moses ; and some blessings he had received. His 
business had prospered in every land where he had 
sought a temporary refuge from Gentile oppres- 
sion ; and his wealth was then believed to exceed 
that of any merchant in the city. But a strange 
affliction had fallen upon the rabbi in his latter 
days. Of the four children of his youth that grew 
to years of maturity, there was not one who cared 
for his age, or loved him as a father: all were 
gone from him, and he was alone ; for the wife of 
his early choice had died in her summer, and her 
grave was far away among the hills of Hungary. 
One was a youth of promise and high hopes, who 
had become great and famous among the Gentiles 
for his knowledge of their lore. But he had for- 
gotten his father, and, it seemed, his father’s faith 
also; for he had long ceased to observe the cere- 
monies of the law, and now dwelt in the city of 
Salamanca, where he was renowned as a scholar, 
and much in favor with the Spanish nobility. The 
other had humbler aspirations. He wedded the 
maid of his heart, and dwelt in peace among his 
people, following their path of commerce. Love 
lit up his hearth, riches increased around him, and 
men esteemed him liberal and just; yet he never 
sought the house of his father, nor paused to in- 
quire if it were well with him. The next was a 
daughter, deemed comeliest among the maids of 
Israel, fair and stately like the queens of Judah 
before she was made desolate. But the girl for- 
sook her early faith and kindred for the name and 
the love of a noble Nazarene, and passed her father 
on the city streets in all her Christian splendor, as 
one who dreaded not his wrath, and sought not his 
friendship. The last was a maiden wise and gen- 
tle, but not fair. None had sought her, and she 
remained unwedded, but left her father in early 
youth to watch over the orphan children and home 
of an aged rabbi, and returned to his house no 
more. 

Benoni’s heart grew heavy within him as he 
thought of these things in his lonely chamber. 
Dust was on his gray locks, and sackcloth was his 
garment ; for it was the time of the full moon, and 
he mourned, according to his vow, for the great 
and strange sin of his children. ‘The evening of 
the second day was come, the hush of the dying 
twilight had fallen on the great city, and all was 
silent where the rabbi prayed, looking to the east, 
the place of morning, and the still promised land 
to which his fathers had turned through the 
prayers and wanderings of ages. He prayed long 
and wept sore; for sorrow was upon him, and he 
found no comfort. But when the last light was 
fading, there came a low knock to the chamber 
door, and a voice of earnest entreaty, which said, 
‘* Benjamin Benoni, for the sake of Jerusalem arise 
and follow me !”’ 

The rabbi rose astonished, for the voice was 
strange, and spoke in the old language of the 
Hebrews, that had long been silent on earth. 
Without, there stood a man tall and dark, and in 
the vigor of his years; his garb was of an ancient 
fashion, his beard long and flowing, and his coun- 
tenance expressed majesty mixed with sweetness. 
He beckoned with his hand, and Benoni followed 
him, though he knew not whither, yet felt as if 
impelled to go. ‘They left the home of his soli- 
tude behind them, and passed threugh the streets 
and gates of the city, and then along a great road 





leading northward, which Benoni, in all his wan- 
derings, had never trod before. It was broad and 
lonely, and led far away over hill and valley, 
through forest and desert plain; and by the-full 
bright moon, whieh shone upon their journey, the 
rabbi discerned with amazement the long-remem- 
bered features of many a far-distant Jandscape seen 
in his early journeys ; but the ground was smooth 
beneath his steps, and his feet seemed swift as the 
wings of an eagle; for he felt no weariness, but 

urneyed on with that silent guide leagues after 
eagues, till it seemed to him they had tracked 
the boundaries of many a Christian realm: they 
paused at last, where the moon shed her silver 


rays on the spires of a slumbering city, and the 
rabbi well remembered the good old town of Pres- 


burg. 

Midnight lay clear and still on the city of the 
Magyars ; for all its thousands slept, and Benoni’s 
guide conducted him in silence from street to street, 


till they reached a large but neglected house, 
whose doors seemed to open before them; and on 
entering, the rabbi recognized it as the same which 
he had occupied twenty years before, when his 
children were young, and their mother dwelt with 
him. Benoni would have spoken his surprise, but 
a spell of silence was upon his lips, and he could 
utter no sound. The house was still inhabited, 
but its dwellers saw neither the rabbi nor his 
guide ; though days and nights seemed to pass, 
and they were with them from hour to hour, mark- 
ing the manner of their lives at hearth, and board, 
and prayer. The family were Israelites, and oh 
how like his own as they once had been! There 


was a father in the noon of life, a mother fair and 
gentle, and four young children beautiful and fresh 


as the first leaves of the vine. Without they had 
peace, and they felt no want within; yet their 
home was unhappy; its chambers were solitar 
and cheerless, for their echoes never woke wit 
the joy of the young, nor the sound of festal glad- 
ness ; there was a shadow on the mother’s beauty 
cast by unquiet days. The children had sad and 
thoughtful faces, that told of precocious care ; and 
there were harsh words and fierce disputes that 
came often among them, as if the thorns of life had 
grown up early, and choked the flowers of child- 
hood. But Benoni marvelled not ; for he saw that 
the taresower was the high priest of the hearth. 
The man was one to be well spoken of in the city 
for grave carriage and integrity ; but he sat amid 
his household as a reprover and a judge, who had 
no sympathy with their hearts, and no regard to 
their wishes. None among the doctors of Judah 
could better interpret the law, and few were more 
strict in its outward observance ; but he made it 
wearisome to his household by enforcing its thou- 
sand ceremonies, and neglecting the ‘‘ weightier 
matters,’’ which his own example should have 
taught them by the law of love. Benoni marked 
the canker working its way to the hearts of the 
young: he saw the dew of their spring days, the 
keen relish of life’s first enjoyments, that comes 
no more to those who taste the wormwood, and the 
blameless desires of childhood, so earnest yet so 
easily fulfilled, sacrificed day by day to the pride 
of their father’s profitless wisdom, to the folly of 
his false devotion, and the bent of an evil nature 
that delighted to rebuke. 

The dark seed bore its fruit: the children 
shunned his presence, and beheld his approach 
with fear: their laughter died at the sound of his 
step, and they learned to look upon him as an ene- 
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my, whilst round their gentle but simple-hearted 
mother their red affections were twined. 
She, too, felt her home unblest, and her life weary, 
for the manner of the husband and father was the 
same. The tree which she had chosen she found 
to be a brier. Years of hopeless discontent 
brought —_ withering, and at last disease came 
upon her. She heard the summons of the grave, 
and grieved not to go, for her wedded life had 
known no comfort ; yet she sorrowed to leave her 


children, but not to part from the spouse of her 
outh. He saw his work, but knew it not, for 
is trust was still unshaken in the power of his 
vain wisdom and the pride of his long prayers. 
Benoni grew sad ; for, as that fair face faded, its 
features grew more and more like to those of his 
lost Jemima, and at length it was her very self. 
The guide, however, again beckoned him away, 
and he felt constrained to follow. They left the 
dwelling and journeyed on; the same great road 
still stretched before them; but now it wound 
away like a long river to the west. Again the 
rabbi found himself passing swiftly through lands 
traversed before. Many a stately city, the long- 
desired goal of far-sailing ships and weary cara- 
vans; many a dark fortress, that guarded the 
boundaries of hostile nations, they passed as the 
wind in its unseen flight; till, fair among her 
vines, and crowned with the glory of centuries, 
rose to their view the city of the Seine. The 
glare of torches and the roll of chariots swept 
along the never-silent streets, as the gay and noble 
of the land returned from their long, late revels. 
Benoni's conductor led him on to a low but open 
door, far from such scenes, in the quarter inhabited 
by the sons of toil and Israel. 

Well the rabbi knew that house and its narrow 
chambers, for there, in his wanderings westward, 
he had once dwelt with his children; but seven 
long winters had passed over him since then, and 
days and nights again seemed to glide swiftly by 
as he and that silent guide beheld the unconscious 
household. They were the same forms and faces 
he had seen at Presburg, though changed as if by 
the march of many years. The children had 
grown to stately youths and dark-haired maidens ; 
but the mother’s glance was wanting, for the light 
of her love might slrine on their path no more, 
Grayness had come upon the father’s locks, and 
furrows on his brow, but he had learned no lesson 
from the voice of time: age had only deepened 
the darkness of his soul, and strengthened in its 
shadow the love of power and gold. He barred 
his sons from the live of the Gentile nations, 
deeming it forbidden, because beyond his knowl- 
edge. One was a gifted spirit, strong to think and 
question, and he despised the faith of Israel be- 
cause of him who taught it. The other had no 
gifts, but many graces, and his father esteemed 
him little, because he had no part in the praise of 
men. He denied to his daughters the ornaments 
of youth, and called them sinful vanities ; but it 
was because he valued the smallest coin in his 
coffers more than the pleasures of his children. 
Yet he looked with pride on one who walked in 
beauty ; but his glance was cold and careless on 
her sister, who, though less fair of face, was far 
more fair in soul. The tares which the old man 
had planted so early were ripening fast around 
him; his children already scorned his rebukes, 
and searcely heard his counsels, for they had out- 
grown the fears of childhood, and he had not won 
the love of their youth: he had made their home 
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solitary, and long habit had rendered them unso- 
cial. Their sphere of society was bounded by each 
other; and their dwelling was indeed a world to 
them, but a world which contained in its narrow 
limits all the evils of the outer earth. The con- 
tentions of jarring opinions, the discord of opposing 
tempers, and the strife of conflicting, though petty 
interests, banished love and peace from the hearth 
which should have been their altar—darkened the 


gray of age, and withered the green of youth. 


he rabbi saw, and rejoiced for the gentle mo- 
ther who had escaped so much in the hush of her 
early grave ; but once more that voiceless conduc- 
tor beckoned him away from the cheerless dwell- 
ing of that joyous city. Their journey was still 
on the same broad and lonely path towards the 
place of the setting sun. Swifter still, but still 
unwearied, Benoni found himself speeding on, 
rather like one borne upon the waves of a rapid 
river, than the traveller of the solid earth. But 
now the way-marks grew more familiar; he knew 
the white sierras and dark-green woods of Spain, 
and at last entered at the very gate by which he 
went forth, the lost but long-beloved city of the 
Moors. The stranger guided him on through the 
hushed but well-known streets, till they reached 
the silence of his own forsaken dwelling. The 
full moon was still bright above the towers of Gra- 
nada—though it seemed as if that midnight jour- 
ney had tracked the course of years—and poured 
the full flood of her silvery splendor on a solitary 
chamber where an aged man sat silent and alone. 
Well the rabbi knew that face, though the furrows 
were deepened, and the eye dimmed with the 
shadows of life’s closing twilight, since he beheld 
it last. It was the same he had seen among the 


children at Presburg and the young at Paris. But | 


the old man’s household had gone from him one 
by one, and left him alone in the winter of his 
days, like a desert to which the pilgrim desires not 
to look back ; for the place which he filled was 
the dark spot of their memory. Through all its 
withering and changes, that form had been to Be- 
noni as one familiar, though without a name; yet 
now, as he gazed on the forsaken man, the rabbi 
seemed to be transformed strangely and suddenly 
as men are in their dreams, til] it was himself that 
stood in the moonlit chamber, with all that weight 
of solitude and years. ‘* Benjamin Benoni,”’ said 
the glorious guide, who still stood by him, ‘I am 
the angel of wisdom who guided Solomon in his 
search for hidden truth. The way which thou 
hast trodden is the path of memory, in which the 
steps of the aged wax not slow, nor the eyes of 
the slumberer dim. By it thou hast retraced the 
wastes of thy many wanderings; thou hast seen 
the working of thy boasted wisdom, and looked 
on the gems of life, the trampled and cast from 
thee, where they lie far away in the wilderness of 
time. Learn from these things what sins thou 
shouldst lament, and tell thy tale, that others may 
learn from thee.’’ As the last words fell on the 
ear of the rabbi, the angel of wisdom passed from 
his dwelling, and we know not if he ever returned : 
from that hour Benjamin Benoni mourned no more 
for the sins of his children, but he sorely mourned 
for his own. 
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A Frencu journal attempts a parallel between 
Colonel Pelissier’s enormity and certain ferocities 
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of General Napier in Scinde. The comparison 
fails altogether ; but another instance might have 
been selected to show what an atrocity an English- 
man afterwards in high office was capable of ap- 
proving, deliberately and in cold blood, his own 
countrymen being the persons to suffer by the in- 
fernal contrivance defended by him, and the speech 
having been delivered without calling forth expres- 
sions of abhorrence and execration in parliament. 


We allude to Mr, Gladstone’s argument for poi- 
soning wells, and we quote the words— 


** There had been a great deal said about the poi- 
soning of wells by the Chinese, but when Captain 
Elliot refused to go away, or to give up the illegal 
traffic, the Chinese, having no armament to com- 
pel him, had no resource left but to refuse him pro- 
visions, and, THEREFORE, OF COURSE, to poison the 
wells (reiterated cries of ‘ Hear, hear, hear,’ from 
the ministerial benches) —yes, fo poison the wells ; 


meaning thereby to say to the English, * You shall 
have no water.’ (Renewed cries of * Hear, hear, 
hear.’) He did not say the Chinese had poisoned 
the wells; all they said was, that they would poi- 
son the wells. (Hear, hear.)”’ 


Burke lays it down as a rule that every man 
who approves an act, or argues that it is in the 
course of things or of necessity, would commit it 
himself if in the same circumstances. 

The difference, therefore, between Co onel Pe- 
lissier and Mr. Gladstone is between roasting and 
poisoning—Colonel Pelissier roasting enemies, and 
| Mr. Gladstone arguing it was fit that his own 
| countrymen should be poisoned by their enemies. 
| Mr. Gladstone in Colonel Pelissier’s place would 
have been horrified at the idea of baking the poor 

wretches in the cave, though poisoning their water 
might’ have seemed to him a justifiable way of 
‘dealing with them. 
| Colonel Pelissier’s argument for his enormity 
probably runs parallel to Mr. Gladstone’s for the 
| poisoning of the wells. 

‘There had been a great deal said about the 
roasting of the Arabs, but when the Arabs took 
refuge in the cave, he had no resource left but te 
make the place untenable, and ¢herefore, of course, 
to light fires at the mouth of it.”’ 


| Why do we revert to the public disgrace to hu- 
manity which, from the unworthiest motives of 
faction, Mr. Gladstone was guilty of in the debate 
on the China war when his opponents were in 
power’ Because the acted enormity helps to the 
more accurate view of the theoretic, and in the 
horror of the barbarity committed by a foreigner, 
the horror of the one sanctioned by our own coun- 
tryman should be duly felt. 

Thank Heaven, we have no Pelissier amongst 
us; but it were good, too, that we should have no 
man thinking, or, if thinking, daring to express 
such thoughts as must have led the French mon- 
ster to his atrocity. 

The degree of countenance which has been given 
to the baking of the Arabs suggests the revival of 
an old soubriguet of the kings of France. As bread 
is to the French what Beef is to Britons, the 
monarch used to be endearingly called the baker, 
an appellation which may now be restored to Louis 
Philippe, with the difference of the reference to 
his generosities to his enemies instead of to his 
subjects. We have had many a butcher on a 
throne, but the baker in warfare is a novelty.— 














Examiner. 
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We much fear that questions and debates on 
foreign policy have ceased to be of any use in 
either house of parliament. First of all, no ora- 
tor on either side can attempt to utter his real 
opinions, hopes, or fears ; not even Lord Palmers- 
ton, for all his frankness ; and as to ministers, they 
treat the house and the country, when speaking on 
those questions, as if the house and country were 
a nursery of children, that might be diverted by 
an ingenious story, or tricked with some unmean- 
ing abracadabra of sentences. 

Lord Palmerston complains that England has 
lost all influence upon the continent. ‘There can 
be no doubt of the fact, although it pleases the 
tory ministers to deny it. The state of the case 
is this,—England and France undertook to support 
the liberal cause and the liberal party in half-a- 
dozen countries. England, under the whigs, con- 
tinued sincerely this support ; but the French king, 
both from fear of over-liberalism, and from a desire 
to curry favor with the absolutist powers, has got 
up a party in all those countries, which, though 
calling itself liberal, is as little liberal as can be— 
in fact, a tory party under liberal colors. As long 
as the whigs were in, the thorough liberals abroad 
held their ground ; but with the accession of our 
tories they lost ground, and the constitutional 
principle has every where receded and been crushed. 

Hence it is that England has no influence, that 
her advice is scorned, her interests neglected, her 
interference suspected. We do not say that this 
is ail the fault of the tories ; much is owing to cir- 
cumstances. ‘lhe tories are naturally anxious to 
restore the influence which this country has lost, 
but of course they desire to have it based on the 
contrary of liberalism, and therefore England is 
coming round to the absolutist party and to abso- 
lutist principles. Lord Aberdeen and his col- 
leagues see this, and favor it, though not very 
actively. They seem to argue that England pos- 
sessed far more influence and remained much more 
secure, when allied with absolutist Eurépe and 
with the monarchie principle, than when she took 
up the liberal side. The liberals abroad have in 
general proved to be incapable fools, and in the 
few instances in which they were capable and 
successful they were proportionately ungrateful. 
Therefore, saith Lord Aberdeen (to himself, not 
to the house,) we will go back to the old Castle- 
reagh track, from which Canning first Jed us 
astray. 

We think Lord Aberdeen wrong in this calcula- 
tion, wrong in policy, and wrong in principle; 
but since principle, even in domestic matters, has 
avowedly given way to expediency, how can it 
hope to survive in foreign affairs? There is, how- 
ever, speciousness in the argument; and certainly 
anything would be better than to remain as we are 
at present, tricked by France and repudiated by 
Austria, the dupe of every one, and the friend of 
none. We are astrong country, no doubt; but 
our position is a false one. We have not a friend 
or an ally in the world, and the pusillanimity of 
the tories proceeds no doubt from a consciousness 
of this. 

Now we think that the most mistaken politician 
in all this, is the very person who has won the 
reputation of being the most able and successful. 
The author of this melancholy schism between 
France and England and of the consequent over- 
throw of all constitutional and liberal hopes, is 
Louis Philippe. In truth and earnest, if France 





can ever expect a sincere ally in Europe, that ally 
must be a government founded on liberal and pop- 
ular principles. Yet all the efforts of Louis Phi- 
lippe have been successfully employed to destroy 
all such governments; setting up in their place 
military governments, adventurers, men of straw, 
Narvaezes and Colettis, and supporting them by 
royal marriages and family alliances. This is the 
applying to the present century the worn-out prin- 
ciples and maneuvres of the last. Instead of build- 
ing up solid buttresses around his throne, Louis 
Philippe has been merely sticking up temporary 
poles for temporary purposes, with much cunning 
but with little foresight. He has done everything 
to drive England into the arms of the absolutist 
powers, and he has succeeded in doing so. For 
notwithstanding royal visits, and court palaver, 
and parliamentary homilies about the entente cor- 
diale, the French and English cabinets are but 
struggling against each other in Lisbon, in Ma- 
drid, in haly, in Athens, in Constantinople, in 
Syria, in Egypt, and, we may add, everywhere 
throughout the world except in Mexico and La 
Plata. 

Lord Palmerston might spare his denunciation 
of France. His audience does not well understand 
him. And his advice finds a mind already con- 
vinced of it in Lord Aberdeen’s. But the Scotch 
lord has one way of maneuvring with a foe, and 
the whig lord hath another. We shall hear 
some of these days of the accession of Don Carlos 
by marriage to the absolutist throne of Spain. 

e shall have at the same time the restoration of 
a Capo d'Istrias regime in Greece. We shall have 
a renewal of the Holy Alliance, with England no 
longer protesting, but acquiescing. There cannot 
be a consummation more pernicious to France, to 
Louis Philippe, and to his dynasty. . But this is 
what he is aiming at, striving for, struggling to ; 
and when he has fully completed his own ruin 
with an ability and cunning worthy of a better 
cause, there will not be found in Europe one man 
to pity him.—Examiner. 


Tue Marquis of Salisbury has purchased the 
Island of Rum, for the sum of 24,000/., to forma 


shooting-ground or deer-forest. In former times, 
Rum was one vast forest ; and it is still designated 
in the Gaelic language, ‘“‘the kingdom of the 
wild forest.’’ This island is about eight miles 
long and seven broad. In consequence of two 
great emigrations of the people in 1826 and 1828, 
the population was reduced from 400 to 100 or 
130.—Inverness Courier. 


New Line or Steamers From Liverroor to Con- 
STANTINOPLE.— A new line of steamers is about to be 
established between Liverpool and Constantinople, 
which will greatly facilitate the extensive and in- 
creasing trade of England and the Levant. Three 
large and handsome steamers are building, or are 
about to be built, for this line, one of which, named 
the Levantine, will be ready in about two months. 
The first vessel which is to be despatched is the 
Novelty, at present lying in the Clarence dock. This 
vessel well deserves the name which it bears, being 
not only propelled by the screw, but worked by a 
newly-invented rotatory engine, which promises to 
make a complete change in steam navigation. Jn 
point of size this engine is not more than one third the 
dimension of an ordinary engine of equal power, 
and its consumption of coal is small in the same 
pee. The whole weight of the machinery, 

ilers, and propelling apparatus of the Novelty is 
only 24 tons. 








